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Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


It is so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘*We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon. G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
iven us satisfaction in the test. You 
have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 


j 





PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | 
Discount to the Trade. 


WM. F. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 

“Iam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIsT. 


Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 





All About Writing. 


TEACHERS! 
Do You Wish to Learn 





H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 
21 Park Place, New’ York. 


ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 





| Temperance Lesson Book. 
By B. W. Ricnarpson, A. M., M. D., LL.D, F. B.S. 


The National Temperance Society publish the follow. 
ing Scientific Book on Alcobol for Phblic Schools. 
contains a series lessons its 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing 
86 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 





1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N. Y. 


~ 


Educational Bureau. 


Registering 





Schools recommended to Pupils. 
Send stamp for circular. 
MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
7 Union Square, New York City. 
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D. APPLETON & COS — 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
—BY— 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 


Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 





Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 
pages. 





Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 p 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pj 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp 


The announcement of a series of Reader 
by these eminent educators at once c 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would marked improvements 
which render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. 
been what was antici Within three 
months after their publication, they were 
adopted by two States, and over four hun- 
cities and towns. ing the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Improvement. 





The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
= and ey. is due to the fact 

no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their embodiment of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
geographical text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 


A tons’ Elementary Geography. 

rT 4to, 108 pages. withing 

Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 
4to, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With Sliding 
eoepmare DATES. ; 
ee ee ee 





They insure rapid improvement at every 
stage of the pupil's practice. 

They make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be — 
hereafter without this provision. yake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies | this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Four Books & Manual. 
Six Books and Manual, 
ctive Series. Four Books and 

anual. 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the prim classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Language A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; II. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; 1V. Studies of Words, Teach- 





Synthetic Series. 
Analytic Series. 
Pers 





ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in La ‘aw 
sequel to “The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and Po. They are de- 
i to secure: 1. An eqpecsiaiion of 
w is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the ap | of all that ins to lan- 

; 8. A generous choice vocabu- 

; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 

in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 

fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 

Py development of natural gifts. For 

. roeigticn see ‘ Educational Notes,” 
0. 2. 








WE PUBLISH AaLSO: 


CORNELL'S GEOURAPHIEs ; 
Speak ; PRIMERS OF 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; 
GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BaLLarp’s Worps, Worp- 
SCIENCE, RY AND LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 


CHEMISTRY ; MorsE’s Zoology; LeContr’s GeoLocy; HARKNEsS’s LATIN SERIES ; 
HADLEY's ETC., ETC., £TC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


GREEK, 
cessful text-books of the day 
Our list embraces standard 
the Kindergarten to the University. 


and 
the most fa 
Address, 


works representing every department of study from 


lists, “Educational Notes” t free on application, 
terms made for first introduction. — - -_ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Things You Don’t Know. 

Most people are greatly pleased to enu- 
merate the things they know. But there 
are so many things to understand that Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was a wonderfully 
great man, said that it seemed that he 
knew nothing at all. Let us look at some 
of the things that are not understood. 
How was the earth created? How did the 
different kinds of plants and animals 
make their appearance? How is it that | 
animals know what to do to support them- | 
selves? What has occasioned the different 
races of men? How have the different 
languages originated? Why did our an-| 
cestors give a certain name to a certain 
thing (bread, for example)? What is the 
difference between plants and animals? 
How does the mind of a beast differ from 
that of man? How do we remember? 

These are but a few of the many ques- 
tions that a wise man will confess to be 
too difficult for him to answer. There are 
buta few things known. The world is full | 
of unknown things, unexplained prob- 
lems. 














The President’s Children. 

During the month of March the new 
President of the United States will take 
up the duties which Mr. Hayes has per-| 
formed so well during the last four years. 
The young people who will live in the 
White House with their president-father | 
are named Harry, Abram, Jim, Molly and 
Irvin. | 

Harry is a quiet, steady boy, of sixteen, 
obedient and dutiful, respectful towards | 
his parents and grandmother. In writing | 
a letter to his mother shortly after the | 
Chicago convention, he spoke of the fact 
that some of his schoolmates had mani | 
-fested a great deal more interest in him- .| 
self and Jim since their “ pa” was nomin- 
ated for President. He evidently thought 
this a little snobby, and said he didn’t con- 
sider that they were a bit bigger or better | 
than they were before, and that he would | 
respcct his father just as much, “even if, 
he were nothing but a congressman all his 
life. 

Jim is a rollicking boy of fourteen. He 
is never known to be still unless asleep. | 
Both physically and intellectually he is! 
very strong and very quick. He masters 
his studies almost without effort and in 
incredibly short time. At school he likes 
the gymnasium; he excels on the trapeze 
and spring-board. At home he stands on | 
his head, walks on his hands with his heels ' 
up, turns handsprings and somersaults | 
and jumps the fence in preference to open- 
ing the gate. He is good natured, kind- 
hearted and accommodating, and famous | 
for boyish devilishment. Molly is twelve, | 
and a rather quiet girl, with remarkable | 
good sense for her years, she keeps to her | 
lessons pretty close and plays the piano 
very well. Irvin is ten years old, and the 
queerest genius of the family. ‘‘ Abe” is 
an artist. He is always making iatiniied 
and seems to prefer drawings of machin- 
ery. A train of cars is one of his favorite 
drawings, and he will have the engine, 
baggage and mail cars, the coaches and 
sleepers, all so perfect that it would take 
an expert to find a part leftout. He is the 
youngestgnd eight years of age. 








“2 OCEAN CaBLES.—Two more cables are to 
‘he “laid across the Atlantic ocean. The 
‘length of a cable is about 2,000 miles, and 
.tihe cost of these two will be about seven 
millions of dollars. The Anglo-American 
-éinpany has three cables now in opera- 
tion ; one was laid in 1865, broken in 1873 
bgfia @bandoned in 1878 ; one was laid-in-1866 
broken in 1877 and abanded in® 1878 hue} * 
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RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


————_O—_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or i 
r, being made of manilla and 


| Scholars in the usually dry reading lesson. 


»” (Poem), “Li Hung Chang,” 
“Titles,” ‘“‘ Dime Novels,” ‘“‘ Writing Let- 
| ters,” ‘‘Canary Birds,” “‘The Metropoli- 


jtan Museum,” “Days without Nights,” 


The Best Paper for 


over the coun Its merits as a 


It is a strong 
smooth and plone to write upon. 


It can be furnished at very low prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 


| Legal and Foolscap, $3.00 
Congress Letter, ° 2.50 
These books are bein 
recommended. TRY 
Size. Per pkge of 1 
64x8, 40 pp., - : $.50 | 


I renew my offer to send one men A Book, 100 
| cial note, 100 sheets—for 25 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. 


WILLIAM 


“ACME” Paper. 


Commercial Note.. 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
¢ —— —_ 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
EM. You _— we — than satisfied. 


School Use Made, 


re the eyes like white paper. 
eavily calendered, making it 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
$1.80 
- 1.50. 


. . 


Bath Letter, 


Per pkge of 10. 
6ix8, "100 pp., $1.00 
, and onc pad, commer- 


F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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Supplementary Reading | 


‘Scholar’s 
Companion, 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


The attention of teachers has been di- 
rected of late to the procuring of suitable 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
been found to create great interest in the | 8° 


To be entirely successful, however, the 
reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and written especially with a view 
of its being read by scholars. The ScHOL- 
AR’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 
contains eight large pages of reading mat- 
ter, fresh and original, is neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright stories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
j ies of animals, etc. We give the contents 
of the February number : 

** Bessie’s Visit,” ‘‘The Ballad Singer,” 
**Old Style—New Style,” ‘“‘The Bastile,” 
*‘Treland,” ‘‘Old Stories,” ‘‘A Pioneer 
Philanthropist,” ‘‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare,” ‘‘The Thermometer,” ‘Ants and 
; their Slaves,” ‘‘ Your Work,” ‘‘ White 
Lies,” ‘‘A Great Botanist,” ‘‘Do Unto 
Others as You would have Others Do to 
You,” ‘* George Moore,” ‘The Weather,” 
‘Progress of Knowledge,” ‘‘A Winter 


**Long, Long Ago,” ‘“‘ THE ScHOoL-Room,” 
“THE Writine Crus,” ‘ LETTER Box,” 
‘The Wood Chuck,” ‘Rosa Bonheur,” 
‘*The Editor’s Letter,” ‘‘From the Pub- 
lishers,” ‘‘Buried in the Snow,” ‘The 
Pneumatic Dispatch,” “Cold and Snow.” 
Send for sample copies to show to your 
scholars, and get up a club in your school. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


Xeon GOLDEN DAWN 


or Lr Future in this Lite througn o 





Dark Volley, and ao the } Eternal. ILLU 
ED. ls fast. 
¢ 1 OC ‘A MONTH 
For AGENTS. 


Send for circular and terms. Also send A ot two 
or more book agents and 10 cts. for cost of mailing, and 
receive the People's a of choice literature 

Pune for 6 Montus. Address 
iu. 


eh pe ae RROURR £So:n.28 Arch St. 
(EVE BELL FOUNDRY 


Rue Copper ax i , wagrober 
8, Fire A - reens S 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AgP | 
National Kindergarten, Washington. v. C. 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for hs 
training of teachers begins Oct. Ith. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualitied.) Sore Aere receive four 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations of Freebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational | 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily | 
preatige in the kindergarten. Mothers rece_ve lectures 
*The Kindergarten in the Nurse pees BY Wednesda 
ehterneons. Terms: full course of eig ¢ months, $308. 
Wednesday a ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, 
Requirements are: love oi children, good common 4 
lish education, refined manners, desire to im ere, and 
‘ood health. ' Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eighth street, 
.W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 "thirteenth, street 
N.W., Principals. 


EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. 5 
East Fourteenth street, 2d door east of Fifth 
Avenue. This music school offers extraordinary ad- 
vantages to its Pupils. It has been in successful opera 
tien tor over fi Its zyegpesese number over 
i of the ablest American and 
| skill: 
ata 


that its pupils can avail themsely: eso ‘ot the mos: 
ST Rae during the aay, 
voters is open in the My em as well as during the day, 











ful instru very reasonable 

so that those employed dui the pa may eS a 
— care in a Normal Clase. Pupils may Sean 
ditor of the JouRNAL permits reference to him, 


he having sroqeenss y inapested te 
servatory 


ceive sp 
atany 
The 


. GRISWALD, 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
on courses, one. two — three years reapee tively. In- 
orpc rated under s of This is the 
only Noriaal Ceneg in the State, Lane. a distinct 
fessional Cour: Study and combined with 


the eet tho: academ'c instruction. Tuition and 
at the lowest rates. ddress Joun OepEx, 
Worthington. Franklin Co., 0. 


a sy BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

ing, 805 Broadway, New York. 

seatanil coy for business training, and is under my 

yy supervision ot the founder and proprieto’ 
who for the past 20 years was associated 

with Bryant Sad Stratton, and is the author of the Book 

keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 

was fou — in 1868, and has made steady p' 

utilit a. favor, and now = at the + ot 

88 0! 


je =< 
eee qpoeeee and elegant ; the e course o study ‘most 
thorou nd efficient. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been gonaeed, —~ pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term eeks, 1 or send tor 
circular Containing fall particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 


Pinal BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
anal; “L” Station (Estab, me Paine’s ui town 
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This is a pro- 
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the methods at the Con- 
Director. in 


‘SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.” 


Special Offer. 


We made an offer of ‘‘ School Manage- 
ment” during January to any one who 
sent us a new subscriber to the INSTITUTE 
or two new subscribers to the COMPANION 
and ten cents postage. 

THE great success of this premium has 
induced us to the same offer in the 
JOURNAL. To any subscriber who sends 
us 2 new subscribers to the Companion 
and 10 cents for postage, or 1 new sub- 
scriber to the Institute and 10 cents post- 
age, or a subscriber for’ 6 months to the 
Journal and 10 cents postage, we will 
send ‘‘School Management” postpaid. 


—~—— 


Opinions of Educators andthe Press. 


We select from a great number of 
opimions such as we can spare room for. 

From Prof. W. F. Phelps, formerly 
Principal of the Minn. State Normal 
School, now Supt. of the Winona City 
Schools : 


“DEAR MR. KELLOGG,—I have eesti peed : 
100) 


the agement sheets of your al book on “ 


and am strongly impressed with 
the ief that the book fe fraittal wich 
| tions, and L it will be pe hel 
teachers. To the young and inexperien it 
Sonaene a valuable guide. I Coot the book will Bnd 


into the hands of usands ef those who 
ane sikanmiine te in the hands of ard of Si an tn- 
an 


as higher standard of skill 
wm. 

‘Supt. ‘of Schools, Winona, Minn.” 

From Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, 


Principal of the New Jersey Normal and 
Model Schools : 


New J Morente Geheei, 
Trenton, Dee. 15, 1800 : 
2 have read the advance sheets " 
Kellogg's 


From M. A. Newell, Principal of Mary- 
land State Normal School : 


and ine as. many ood 8 its size oe for 
contains 
Principal ‘al of Maryland State Normal ai Sukool 
From Prof. J. W. Barker, Principal of 


cess ty, | Public School No. 4, Buffalo, N. Y. : 


SOS ieee Sees wee Oe a yt 
no of ent. What pleases new a 





pana hE rhe Reard A. . 
even Ww re 
Orr $e these using them. Send Paend ptive Ag 


En. cameras PALMAE ESOS 
DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23¢ STREET AND 9 AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 








Pet ee 


works Patch We Rane ter woo ees 

THESE are but a few of the many con- 
gratulating letters and notices that the 
book has received. Now is the time to 
send your order. Price of book postpaid 
75 cents. 


Address. 
E. L. Ketitoce & Co. 





Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Business Schools. 





Even humorous papers deal with education. In fact, 
the press has taken to discussing the schools %a good deal 
more than the teachers like, for there is no small amount 
of fault finding. Puck lately declared (1) that the business 
school of this country “is strictly abumbug of the worst 
kind.” This view of the case is on the ground (2) that 
business can only be taught by going into business, A 
big conclusion like the above (1) cannot be drawn from the 
very small premises started with; (2) not even with a 


The Sun says:—The school superintendents, now as- 
sembled in the convention here, ere very severe on Mr. 
White for his criticisms of our public school education, 
They ridicule him because he declares that there is some 
thing altogether wrong about the instruction over which 
they preside. 

Mr, White was too sweeping in his condemnation 0 
our school system, and there was a tone of contempt 
and egotism about it which was not agreeable, and was 
reasonably enough resented. Yet when he censured 
our public schools for failing to produce the results ex~ 


TERMe forty cartoon power. There is a large amount of knowl-| pected of them, he said no more than the truth. When 

RemhtsSemteacuneeh coc. ««.< % a edge independent of the actual business that one “ going| he declared that they"neglected to so train their pupils 

2 5 to 9 copies to one address,each, - - - - . 175 into business” needs to acquire; the field'is a large one. | that they should leave the schools fitted for the practical 

fe pth ny ey oo = tee There are penmanship, correspondence, eommercial arith- | duties of life, he touched on a defect of our school system 
address, - - - - - - 1.25]/metic, keeping accounts, opening and closing accounts, | which cannot be ga:nsaid. 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
sonar a” desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
© 4 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
Gy oe meme both county and state. 

person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 

in connection with which his name has not before been known to 

the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
PSS Soest tesneat, 

wishing to introduce Taz JouRNAL to their friends 

can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
tothe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 





Advertisements...,..........-«- ceili Siaisinedieniitiiaiasatl seceseeee Page 12 








forms for bills, notes, drafts, receipts, deeds, morgages, 
commercial law, banking, etc., etc. 

Now, the way a young man goes into business 1s much 
different from what it was even twenty-five years ago. 
Then a father who wanted his son to become’a clerk in a 
bank, forexample, entered him asan errand boy. He 
learned the routine of business, and advanced from stage 
to stage. Now the demand is for those who know busi- 
ness at the very outset—meaning by this the general prin- 
ciples on which business is transacted. 

A few examples will make this plain. (1) A young man 
got a place in a flour store. In a few days the proprietor 
said to him, “H , if you went to a business college 
for a while we would give you a place in the office, as 
there is to be a vacancy.”” He took the advice, but did 
not get the place, but went [into partnership (keeping the 
books), with a flower-buyer, and there he is to-day. (2) 
A carpenter about thirty years of age, and earning $2.75 
per day, dropped his work, went to a teacher, and took 
lessons such as a business college would give. Then went 
into a coal offce, and there manages the entire business, 
and hasa salary of $1,000 and a commission on each ton of 








There are too many studies and too many text books 
for the scholars to be thoroughly trained in any. These 
school superintendents themselves, with their fine-drawn 
theories of education and their complicated machinery, 
are largely responsible for the mischief. You have only 
to read the papers and debates of th's convention to 
be convinced of that. The superintendents are too 
anxious to magnify their office and to make of the 
business of school teaching a brand new science, of which 
they are the discoverers and expounders. 

They like to use big words to express simple ideas, 
For instance, Charles 0. Thompson, Ph. D., of Wor- 
cester, occupied the afternoon meeting on Wednesday 
with the reading of an essay, on what? On “The 
Conservation ot Pedagogic Energy.” That is not the 
sort of language we should get from a sensitle teacher 
of boys’and girls, It suggests a theorist, not a practical 
man, such is needed at the head of schools. There is 
about it the cant so frequently used in the educational 
conventions of late years. 


ooo 


It Must be Done. 





erome, ne lca.) A hardrarewochat weal UY 8! tors smgrtive sd hat there shoul be 
a > ae Gi le of : sting.” end of the employment of what may be called uo- 
he. Ct 3 Gumaincenaine “ sie ae id: professional teachers. It can be done, it should be 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. » irre nel reterng ~— neers a , _| done and it must be done. Our State, County and City 
oe a hana RP SS Ee Re ee é ; e best thing he can do is to go to a business schoal ; Supenrtendents are neglecting a solemn duty if they are 
Tugs to Tell the Scholar 4] if he does well, thea T will give him the first vacancy.” | 1o¢ isboring with all their might to acevmplish this. For 
Fete teen neee . = o 

mnuanenen as. NOTES. He followed the advice and gota good place. (4) The fifty years derision, logic, and rhetoric have been em- 
meet So Ts ae 5 Supt. of the schools of the largest city near us has his son ployed to show that the recognition of all persons as 
EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. the besiness echool, but as there is week - be learned teachers who had a .decent acquaintance with the 
NEE MII tin vncn socinsenandssuvonoetenseessoseegsnsesconssneoes ¢| about business, he, like a wise man, put him where he elementary branches of knowledge taught in our 
gs ihlinsducceubtnanscsavcedaicotidabs Cedeteseeraetad : could learn. (5) The College of the City of New York! ghools is a GRIEVOUS WRONG TO THE cHiLDREN. The 
Are Women Interested in the Public Schools..............."".-~" q| has found it necessary to add a department to teach busi- | car of Juggernaut has been forbidden to roll by the Eng- 
Saeey Rien... eb delesibtincccnidensdbdnechaboteds Otc vibehaapseskiniidbiends 7} ness, and it is very flourishing. (6) Teachers in the public lish government, but ao the oo = a by 
Reading ft Teehere eT IIIT 8 schools advise“pupils who are seeking certain lines of busi-|*@T® iG ON Ne toe re aie the trouble. is—to remedy 

| FOR THE SCHOLARS. ness to attend a business school. it. If the Canadians can do it, we can do it. If Supt. 
gr Ritatageceatbecs qesketine opchebipannden ihentanaiectiiia $| These facts, which are only samples, show that Puck.| Gilmour says the word, the Legislature will pass the laws 
a... ae good at hitting off a great many follies in this city | needed, and the Kmpire State will have something to be 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
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New York, February 19, 1881. 





English Teachers, 





' The way in which teachers are paid‘in England is quite 
different frora ours. The Birmingham school board adver- 
tise as follows : 

“The Board will shortly require the services of a Head 
Mistress for the girls’ department of a large and important 
school. Salary £60 per annum, plus one-fourth of the 
grant earned under Art. 19 (a); one-half of the grant under 
Arts. 19 (b), and 19 (c); the whole grant under Art. 19 


is now floundering. He simply ‘don’t know what he is 
telking about.” 
against so knowing a fellow. 





Teachers’ Associations. 

The proceedings of the Superintendents in tveir late 
meeting in this city was necessarily criticised. It is im- 
possible that such a body should meet and not be weighed 
in the balances. In a small town the unusual circum- 
stance would have overawed any criticism; but in the 
metropolis, the feeling of independence asserts itself. A 
leading text-book publisher said. “Mutual admiration is 


And that is a pretty [serious charge | 


|proud of. Of its rural schools it has no business to be 


proud, A plan like this must be adopted; Normal In- 
stitute in each county, which those who want to teach 
must attend two months at least; these to receive & 
heense good for one year. Mark this as license C. Those 
who want a license for two years, must go to one of the 
State Normal Schools and attend a special course for 
year. Mark this as license B. Those who wish a diploma 
gooi tor life must attend the State Normal Schvol until 
the faculty grant it, generally two years, Mark this as 
license A. . 
We beg Supt. Gilmour, and every School Commis- 
sioner to take hold of this matter. It is now simply 
a muddle. The teacher is nobody: the schools ar 
footballs. It is a bad job all around. The State of New 
York undertook to remedy the matter by building Nor- 
mal Schools, but it stopped short of supplying enough 


J (e) ; and plus also one shilling for each pass in reading, | good if not carried too tar—the teacher don’t know when | of these. 1t may be supposed that the chaaze will en- 
4 pleanees —— mate. by 6 be tee = S| to stop.” tail a great expense, This is a mistake, Tnose who 
ee wee eee emily. — Apgueaions, ov osing i “ t to be teachers can pay a small sum to attend the 

- copies of testimonials and of all government reports, to be pone = be L ewe emai os County Normal Institute js is the practice in most of the 
. sent. in on or before the 9th day of February. Address to not produce any ideas—this = what T heard when I states. The sum spent each year in a Penn. County In 
. the clerk of the School Board, Birmingham.” taught school and attended associations. ' stitate would pay the expenses of a Normal Institute. It 
d This evidently means that the teacher will surely get| The president of the N. Y. Board of Educat‘on eug-| is important that the instraction given in these Normal 
Institutes shoald be under the direction of the Srate Supt. 





what is guaranteed—$500. This is not a very large sum 
for the services of a head mistress of a large and important 
school in the city of Birmingham. It is the sum paid to 
a girl when she first begins teaching in New York city ; 
a d to its head mistresses it pays $2,000. 





gested a field of work in his speech of welcome when he 
declared it impcessible for teaching ever to be a Profession 
until a volume containing a clear statement of the prio- 
ciples of education should be written and adopted by the 





teachers. 





He should have a faculty of rormal instructors at large to 
conduct them. Each should have a model school con- 
nected with it, In fact it should, a Normal School on s 
small scale 

Who will move in this matter ? 


SIN el OD lt 
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STUDIES IN SYNONYMS. 
By Pror. Cnartes Don. 

8. Apars, Lessex, Dnounisn, Decreass.. The notion 
common to alljthese words is that cf becoming less or be- 
ing made less. The’first three are used either trausitively 
or intransitively ; the last intransitively only. They differ 
chiefly with regard to the subjects to which they are ap- 
plicable. i ait 

Asarte has reference to the vigor of an action or a feel- 
ing. Fever abates ; a storm abates ; time abates grief. 

Lessen relates to size or quantity ; Dmanisn relates to 
size, quantity or number ; with the further distinction that 
lessenjis generally (though not invariably used in a familiar 
and literal sense ; whi'e diminish is used in both literal and 
figurative conn ctions, and is the more appropriate word 
to be applied to abstract subjects, The weight of a body 
is lessened (or diminished) by being placed in water ; the 
moral weight of a legislative body is diminished by cor- 
rupt practices. The size of a room is lessened (or diminish- 
ed) by apartition ; a man's respectability is dimenished by 
improper associations, 

Decrease implies a continuous lessening ; it means to 
grow less ; while to diminish means to become less, or to be 
made less. A diminution is effected by means working 
from without, and is instantly noticeable ; a decrease is the 
result of internal causes, and is often imperceptible at first. 
A retreating army decreases from desertion ; its effective 
strength is diminished by disease. A river decreases in 
volume during che dry season ; the depth of its channel is 
diminished by obstructions. 

QUESTIONS. 

What idea is common to these four words ? 

How do they differ in use ? 

To what subjects is Aare applied? Give examples, 

To what subjects is Lessen applied ? To what Donnisn? 
What further distinction? Why do we say that moral 
weight or influence is diminished (rather than lessened ?) 
Can we say that the size of a room is abated, diminished, or 
lessenei? Why? 

What does Decrease’ imply ? Contrast it with Dmuy- 
ish. By what is diminution effected ? From what source 
does a decrease proceed? In speaking of an army’s loss 
of nnmbers from desertion, what isthe proper word to use ? 
Give an example of the appropriate use of diminish in 
connection with the same subject. Why no we say that 
a river decreases by evaporation, but is diminished by ob- 
structions placed in its channel ? 


EXERCISE. 
(Supply the blanks with the proper words). 

Nothing is so calculated to the ardor of youth as 
disappointir ent. 

A king may speak to a beggar without——his own 
greatness, 

The discovery of vaccination has greatly —-—the preva- 
lence and fatality of small-pox. 

From the 21 st of June to the 21st of December the 
days gradually in length. 

Friendship augments our happiness and——our misery. 

An evil may be——when it cannot be removed. 

Nothing——the lustre of great military deeds more than 
cruelty. 

If we rob the soil every year of some of the elements of 
its fertility, and never restore any of the ingredients, we 
must expect the productive value of our lands to——from 
year to year. 

The fury of an angry man ought to be allowed to—— 
before an appeal is made to his understanding. 

We may——the greatest trial by meeting it with a 
cheerful spirit. 

“At whose sight all the stars hide their-—heads,”— 
Mitton. 

Owing to the dishonesty or, the inefficiency of the eol- 
lectors, there had been for some time a steady——in the 
revenues of the government, 

After the excitement of a political contest has——it is 
geuerally discovered that the ideas involved were not so 
i:nportant as wa; supposed. 

St Paul magnitied his office when wicked men tried to 
it. 

The balloon shot upward trom the earth, and presently 
its huge bulk, to the eye of the spectator, was—— to a 











Some things——so gradually that it is some time before 
they are observed to be——. 

(I introduce questions into this article, though as a gen- 
eral rule I do not approve of’ encouraging laziness in the 
teacher, and fostering the spirit of mechanical recitation in 
the pupils, by these adventitious aids. A live teacher will 
know how to adapt his questions to the mental needs of 
his pupils better than the authorot a text-book possibly 
can, If one form of questioning does not elicit the right re- 
sponse from a pupil, the teacher should be able to change 
the nature of the question so as,to lead the pupil to see his 
error and correct it by the operations ot his own under- 
standing, instead of being simply told that he is wrong. 
in a State where there has been so much excellent normal 
instruction imparted as in New York, I should imagine 
that teachers would not need to be reminded of the im- 
portance of seeing that their pupils can give the why of 
every process and result. , But as the addition of the ques- 
tions will be more apt to induce teachers to introduce this 
exercise into their schools, it will doubtless be an advan- 
tage to have these questions for awhile at least.) 








Review the Lessons. 


I have followed teaching in different places along the 
frontier, bothin Canada and the neighboring Republic, 
sometimes in the little rural hamlet of five hundred in- 
habitants; and then again in the more flourishing and aris- 
tocratic village of three or four thousand, This long de- 
votion to the business has afforded me many and varied 
experiences ; some of satisfaction and pleasure, content- 
ment with my:lot; others of disquietude and disgust. 

In saying, as I have above, that I had fitted myself for 
teaching, I do not mean that I had merely attended school, 
and passed over certain branches which all do who acquire 
either an academic o: a collegiate education, but I had 
studied with the special aim of making myself useful to 
others ; striving to become so familiar with the branches 
that I would be likely to teach, that I. could explain them 
to the pleasure and profit of my pupils. A person may 
think himself well acquainted with a study which he has 
pursued while at school, yet when he becomes a teacher, 
questions with regard to it are continually arising, which 
requ‘'re thought and investigation on his part, ere he is 
able to answer them, 

A knowledge of this fact in the beginning of my ex- 
perience as a teacher, gave me a desire to understand 
thoroughly whatever subject I took up, and I dwelt espe- 
cally on those points which were to me at all difficult or 
obscure. Whenever in charge of a school, I made it a 
point to spend more or less time in reviewing the subjects 
of the next day's lessons; unless they happened to be 
something with which I felt myself pertectly fawiliar, I 
bave always to a greater or less extent followed this 
course, believing that very few are competent to appear 
before a class and explain in an interesting manner a 
| subject to which their attention may not have been called 
for months or years. 

Then, also, I had not been an idle observer of the 
different methods of governing a school and of imparting 
instructiun. I had made the most of every opportunity 
presented of learning the modes of different teachers, and 
never let an article in a book {or pap2r respecting these 
things pass by unobserved; and whenever I found any 
thing that was an improvement on my own ideas regard- 
ing these matters I unhesitating'y adopted them. 

It is not pleasant, however, now to realize that these 
efforts to prepare myself for my vocation have availed but 
little towards securing me situations. Such is the lack of 
iatelligence on this subject that very few, comparatively, 
regard previous experience or preparation as a matter of 
importance in the selection of a teacher. Everybody is 
supposed to be capable of teaching. So prevalent is this 
idea that the experienced teacher, the one who has spent 
his§nights at the lamp and his days in the scl:ool-room for 
years, in the acquirement} of thoroigh knowledge of his 
profession, often finds himself successfully opposed when 


applying for a situation, by one who has never taught, 
and knows nothing whatever of the business. 

Says Dr. M. H. Buckham, President cf the University 
of Vermont, “The one thing which the largest number 
of those who have a little education think they can do 
1s to teach. Let business get a little dull, and immediate- 
ly there is ajlarge accession {of applicants for opportu- 
nities to teach from almost all the other employments. 
Clerks, book-agents, patent medicine venders, lightning- 
rod-peddlers, insurance agents, a:l appear to think that, 
when all other employments fail, there are always two 








mere speck floating in the central blue, 


things ithat remain—one is to teach, the othtr to turn 
tramp.” 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. ScHOOL JOURNAL.) 

For Christmas decorations this year the citizens of 
Philadelphia used 15,000 trees, 5U0,000 yards of laurel and 
other wreaths, and 1,000 barrels of moss, costing about 
$54,000. 

Captain Eaps has started for Mexico, with engineers 
and counsellors; te 1s ‘o make a complete survey of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with a view to locating the pro- 
per position of a ship railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. 





Waar tae Post-orrice Dors.—During the last year 
over two billions of articles passed through the United 
States mails. It would take one person to count these 
separately over 615 years. There are 42,989 postmasters 
in the United States; and the mail routes, if joined in a 
line, would extend thirteen times around the world. 


Mapte sugar time has come around again and more of 
it is made in Vermont than in any other state. Vermont 
produces from 8,000.000 to 10,090,000 pounds annually, 
New York about two-thirds of that amount, and Ohio 
about balt as much as New York. Illinois, Indiana, New 
Hampshire, Michigan and Wisconsiu produce about 1,000, 
000 pounds apiece each year. 

Westuinster Appey.—There is but one mechanic buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His name was Graham, and he 
was a clockmaker. He made eaact astronomy possible by 
his great improvements in time pieces. He invented the 
dead-beat escapement and the gridiron compensating pen- 
dulum, and he was the first to make clocks that would run 
for many days without winding. Graham was also a 
maker of great quadrants and instruments of that sort. 
His funeral was attended by all the members of the Royal 
Society. 

Tar Curese Grant.~-The largest man in the world is 
said to Chang, the Chinese giant, who has been exhibited 
in New York. He is thirty-three years old, and is the 
son of a wealthy silk and tea merchant in Pe’in. He 
speaks, reads and writes English, German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. Heis nine feet high. He was exhibited 
before ‘the crowned heads of Europe, and in Australia, 
The emperor of Russia presented him with a diamond 
ring, and Queen Victoria a watch which weighs two 
pounds and a half, and whose chain is nine feet long. 


Arctro Exprorations.—Preparations aré being made by 
nearly all the countries of Europe and by America for a 
regular Arctic siege, to begin in 1882. Germany, Austria, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, the United States, 
and we believe Canada, are all to take part in this great 
work by establishing observing stations at suitable points 
allround the Polar area; while Italy is to send out next 
year a scientifically-equipped expedition to the Antarctic 
region. This last will be an observing, as well as an ex- 
ploring expedition, preparatory to the establishment of an 
Antarctic station. 


Warre Toincs Came From.—Naturalists assert that 
cabbages grew wild iu Siberia; celery ‘originated in Ger- 
many ; the potato is a native of Peru; the onion originated 
in Egypt; tobacco was a native of South America; millet 
was first discovered in India; the nettle is a native of Eu- 
rope; the citron of Asia; oats originated in North Africa ; 
rye came from Siberia; parsley was discovered in Sar- 
dinia; tne parsnip is a native of Arabia; the sunflower 
was brought from Peru; spinach was first cultivated in 
Arabia; the horse-chestnut is a native of Thibet; the 
quince came from the Island of Crete; the pear is sup- 
posed to be of Egyptian orgin; the horse-radish came 
from the south of Europe. 


Wrxoine Caurce Otocks.—The clock in Trinity Church 
steeple, 200 feet above the ground, was put up in 1846, 
It then took two men to wind it, but now it is arranged 
forone mau. The crank is about twenty inches long, and 
there is a ratchet which allows the winder to rest. The 
crank has to be turned 750 times to turn the barrel 21 
times, Around the barrel is wound the wire rope that 
holds-the 1,500 pound weight. The weight is simply a 
box with pieces of iron in it. The rope is 280 feet long 
and three-quarters of an inch thick. It takes an hour and 
a half to wind up the clock. St. Paul’s clock which is the 
oldest in New York city, made in 1778, takes three quar- 
ters of an hour to wind. 


“Up Sart River.”—This phrase that is heard so often 
has been accounted for in this way: Before the day of 





steam to navigate of the western rivers it was necessary 
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to row keclboats up stream. The labor was painful 
and exhaus‘ing. “Salt River” is a little tributary of the 
Ohio, in Kentucky. It was so crooked and dangerous 
that rowing a boat up its waters was about the hardest 
labor a man could undertake. Hence, to row up Salt 
River was an expres:ion for a severe task. One day, on 
the floor of Cong:ess, a member from Kentucky made use 
of the phrase in a happy allusion. The expression was 
thence crystallized in the popular speech of the country 

A Rorat Craptze.—The cradle of the infant Princes 
ot Spain is of polished ebony inlaid with silver; its torm 
is that of an open suell; the curtains are of silver gauze 
enamelled with white velvet flowers, the coverlet of white 
satin, on wh'ch are embroidered in brilliant‘colors the arms 
of Spain. A lady of the first rank stands at the foot of the 
cradle during the royal infant's slumber to watch the pre- 
cise moment of her awakening; another stands at the 
head armed with a huge feather fan to chase away the flies. 
The royal Spanish crown, which is in silver gilt hangs in 
front of the cradle. The ‘cost of the cradle, without the 
hangings of fine lace and the garniture of marabout feathers 
which surround it, is estimated at $1.400. 


A Doc.—This story is told of a San Francisco dog 
named General. His wonderful performances were ad- 
mired by everybody who knew him. It was General's 
custom every morning to take a ten-cent-piece wrapped 
up mm a paper to an adjoining butcher shop, in return for 
which he obtained a chunk of beef for his breskfast, first 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES ed by the leading educators of the day. First an institute of 
| three or four days session was tried,but found to be too short 


SLESWHERE. : ’ | for any practical use. Next the session was prolonged to a 
Mowrog Co., N. Y.—The teachers association will hold , full week, but still found to be too short to do the work 


its meeting Feb. 19 at the Court House, at Rochester. At necessary for the occasion. The work of the institutes 
each ot the two sessions five papers will be read. Wedo thus far had been confined almost exclusively to what 
not notice on the program any time allowed for ciscussion. ' were termed “Model Recitations.’ But about this time it 
A. M. Brown, will preside. was found that the institute which gave the best result, 

O:weco Co., N, Y.—Ti.e teachers association met at | and which proved most satisfactory, was not the institute 
Pulaski, Feb. 11th and 12th. Papers bearing directly on | of model recitation alone but the institution of model in- 
school work were read by Misses E. Brown, K. Farmer, | Struction as well. It was then wisely decided that the 
and M. 0. Calkins, and by Profs. Cole, Pierce, Ryder, | institute, todo the most good for the least outlay, must 
Mosser, and Doug'ass. Each subject was followed by , assume the character of a normal school and prolong its 
short discussions. E. M.’ Wheeler is the president. session at least three, and better, six weeks. 

Tre Boston School Board has voted not to abohsh cor- | We now come to consider the second part of our sub- 
poral punishment in the public schools, but have limited | J¢¢t, viz., ‘Hints for the management ot normal institutes.’ 
its application by the principa's of the schools, and such | The first thing necessary to insure a successful normal 
persons as they may authorize to inflict it at a session of | iDStitute is a corps of teachers who are able to work and 
the school subsequent to that in which the offence was | Willing to study ; who have passed that station on the 
commitied. The teacher inflicting the punishment must |'0®d to knowledge at which so many teachers are accus- 
distinctly state to the child the reason therefor, and must 
enter in a book, a history of the offence, and the effect of 
rod on the conduct and character of the child. 








Autrrep B. Extsworta.—Alfred B. Ellsworth, Principal 
of Public School No, 20, Buffalo, died Feb. 4, 1881, age 60 
years. For upwards cf fifteen years he has been one of 
the leading teachers and an influential citizen of that city. 
He was a brother of the lamented Lorenzo J. Ellsworth, 
one of the earliest and most devoted disciples of David P. 
Page, and graduate of the Albany Normal School, aud 


Boston.—By a very pretly card we learn that Mrs. Nelly 
Lloyd Knox and Mr. D. OC. Heath, (Ginn & Heath), were 
married Jan. 6. We beg to tender our hearty congratula- 
tions, We have ever felt that it was an unfortunate day 
for our school interest when Mrs, Knox removed from this who, like his illustrious leader, was cut off in the midst 








carrying it, however, to his maste-, 
intentionally failed to give the dog his meat after taking 
his money. The dog remained there patiently for some 


One day the butcher | 


state. Not only a genuine woman, a cultured lady, but! of his usefulness. These brothers wrought on the bleak 
an ecucator by instinct, she won her way to thousands of | hills of Chautauqua, fifty years ago to obtain subsistance 
hearts at the institute. She is tenderly remembered to|and the means to enable them to fit themse.ves for 


time, but finally trotted off. The next day the dog took} thisday. We hoped the day would come when she would teachers; a profession for which they seem to have been 
his paper and ten-cent-piece to another butcher’s shop, | b 4ppointed toa Normal Professorship on Metnods, at | pre-destined. As an illustration of the powcr of self 


and positively refused ever after to patronize the man who 
had cheated him. 

Japanese Farminc.— Wheat, barley, rye and buckwheat 
are grown in rows; and the weeds k=pt out by hoeing. 
Rice is the chief product of Japan. The earth nearly | 
everywhere is black, and the black soil of the valleys, 
when weil cultivated aud made to hold the water from the | 
neighboring hills, makes good rice fields. The soil is broken , 
ky manual labor, ion co in 
nnd with a long-bladed hoe turn the earth over. Horses, 
are used to harrow it down, and when ready, the rice, 
plants are set out by hand. The rice of Japan is very fine, | 
and the Japanese know how to cook it. With them it is 
the principal article of food—a little rice, with pickles and 
tea, often constitutes the meal. The people do not know 


to the mud up their knees, ; 


large. We need her. But this dream of ours is over.’ reliance and conscious manhoud, devotion to prinziple 
Valuing her so highly we congratulate Mr. Heath the ' and unflinching opposition to wrong and oppression re- 
more warmly. gardless of consequences to self, Mr. Ellsworth once be- 

Ixpiaya,—A case came before the Circuit Court, the came a victim to the anomolous one-man-power system 
plaintiff asking for a writ of mandamus to compel the under which the Buffalo schools exist and was refused 
trustees to have their children taught algebra and Latin in the annual re-appointment. At the solicitation of his 
an ordinary district schoul, The court issued the mandate friends and patrors he opened a private school near his 
in regard to algebra, and refused it in regard to Latin,’ residence and was so well sustained that he largely in- 
solely on the ground that the plaintiffs had not made a creased his annual income end was urged to accept a 
suitable demand on the trustee in regaid to that study, , better position in the public schools than he had before 
holding that it was his duty to cause Latin to be taught, occupied, on the election of a successor to the unworthy 
if the attainments of the pupils required it, and that he , superintendent. Such men are rare and their tacuings 
would be compelled to do so by suitable proceedings. The , digrify the proteasion and are the founiain head of that 
court said: distinctive Amer:can character which should underlie our 


“Section 26 of the act of March 6, 1865, 3 Ind. Stat, | system of society and government. 


how to make bread, but seem to be very fond of it when | 448, confers on the patrons of schools the power to eiect 
they can get it of foreigners. |Potatoes, sweet potatoes, that branch of learning in addition te those prescribed by 
egg plants, corn, melons, cabtages, onions, and turnips are | the general law, shall be taught in their schools, and that 


Cowmon Sensx.—About a year since, 8S. H. White o 
| Peoria visited Ontario (Can.,) for the purpose « f studying 


also grown, and other vegetables, the names of which I do 
not know, and never saw in America, Of fruita, there are 
peaches, plums, oranges, strawberries, pears, per:in.mons 
and figs. 

Otp Suozs.— Inventive genius is much employed to use 
up waste products. Thus the bones, blood, entrails and hair 
as well as the skin of animals is put to some use. Few 
persons, however, would believe that old shoes are sought 
for. The Scientific American says :— 

Large numbers of old shoes are sold by rag pickers to 
men who dispose of them at a good price. From bits of 
old leather, the article known as Prussian blue, is made, 
but as only a few firms manufacture it the call for old 
shoes was evidently for some other purpose. In New 
York city and Brooklyn about three million pairs of old 
shoes are thrown away every year. By dint of presever- 
ing inquiry it was discovered that the old shoes were used 
for three purpuses. First all shoes not completely worn 
out are patched, greased, and after being otherwise re- 
generated, sold to men who deal in such wares. Some 
persons wear one shoe much more than the other; these 
dealers find mates for shoes whose original mates are past 
hope. Secondly, the shoes not worth patching up are cut 
into pieces; the good bits are used for patching other 
shoes, and the worthless bits, the soles and cracked 
“uppers,” are converted into Jamaica rum! It is said that 
they are boiled in pure spirits and allowed to stard for a 
few weeks. A gentleman w!o doubted the truth of this 
story stopped recently at a grog shop in the neighborhood 
of the factory and inquired if they had any rum from old 
shoes, “No,” said the barkeeper, “we don't keep it much 
now; the druggists, who wanta pure article, all sell it, 
and the price has gone up. But we have had it, and we 
can get you some if you want it.” How many old shoes 
go to a gallon of rum could not be ascertained. 





the system of schoo!s in that Province. Without letters 
section 147 make it the duty of school trustees to cause) 9°: troduction he passed from town to town, visiting also 


such ‘other branches of learning ard other languages as 
the advancement of pupils may require’ to be thaught 
therein. 

Onto.—Mount Union College. Number students last 
year 645; from first, 15,748, representing nearly every 
State, of whom 8,917 have taught public schools— one 
fourth ladies Total graduations, with Degrees 1,052. By 
having erected buildings, this College regulates and 
cheapens cost of students’ rooms and board, their caief 
expense, Table or club board is $1.55 to $1.80 per 
week ; self-board, including good room, $1.15 to $1.40 per | amination, attend the County Model School ows Term AND 
week; good board and furnished room, $2.50 to $3.25) susram nmsexr in a subsequent professional examination, 
per week. Tuition is but a trifle in any course of studies Ordinarily, if he desires tu teach for a longer time than 
—ancient or modern Classical, Scientific, Philosophical, | this certificate permits. he must obtain one of the second 
Literary, Commercial, Normal, Instromental Music, Fine | grade at the expense of similar examinations and attend 
Ar’, or Preparatory. Valuable improvemerts lately made | oxg rerw at Tae Normat Scnoor at Toronto. A certificate 
to Boarding Hall, Libraries, Laboratories, Apparatus, Ex-' of the highest grade is obtained a‘ter much the same or- 
perimental and Lecture Rooms. Over $35,000 are sub-' deal as that of the second, the attendance upon *he Norma! 
scribed by citizens of Mt. Union for a new Museum | School being lengthened to one year unless the applicaat 
Building. Three new Professors lately added to the! has taught successfully two years, in which case he may 
large and competent Faculty. Mathematical Instruments, take the examinations only. Holders of highest grade 

| 


many of the country schools. He became ratisfied that in 
respect to the rural schools, where the most serious defects 
of our sys:em exist, much more is coing for real education 
in that Province than in this country. This superior ex- 
cellence may be attributed to the following features of 
their system ; 

The definite standard of qualification which must be 
reached by inspectors and teachers before they can enter 
upon their work. To obtain a certifieate of the lowest 
grade a teacher must, aiter passing a non-professional ex- 








Apparatus, also Museum estimated at $251,900. College’ certificates are ranked as A, B or C men, as their stand- 
property estimated at over half a million dollars, above any ing at the examination may determine. To be a first class 
indebtedness, donated for the benefit of students, especially | 4 man is to occupy a marked position in the profession 
the self-dependent and enterprising. Methods of teaching, ' and entitles one to special privileges. For instance, county 
illustrative, logical, thorough. Natural or speaking met- inspectors can be selected from such men only. County 
hod of teaching German and French. For new catalogue, | examiners must be first class men, and in general all the 
address, O. N. Hartshorn, LL. D. Pres, Faculty, Alliance, | most desirable positions in educational work are filled by 
Ohio. such men, those of the highest rank having the prefer- 

Nesrasxka.—Supt. 8. R. Thompson’s annual report ence. It should be eaid bere that before a man can become 
is very valuable. Thanking him for it, we publish en ex-| an inspector he must have had at least three years experi- 
tract trom County Supt. J. A. Smith's paper on Teachers’ ence in teaching. 


| Institutes :” (Why, why, way must the States pursue a course that is 
“Tie institute question has been pretty thoroughly test- at variance with common sense ?—Ep ) 
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I have been a subscriber for your valuable paper since 
last May. There is muck said about the schools in our 
rural districts, an¢ a great deal of it is true, no doubt. 
But let me ask if any one who visits the schools only once 
a year, can know of the progress made by the pupils? 
They can judge of their general standing at the time, but 
who is there that can remember from year to year, what 
improvement they are making better than their teacher? 
And if teachers are not capable of judging I think they 
had better not be employed. B, 

(Undoubtedly, the weak feature in our rurel schools is 
the weak supervision. The strength of the city school 
lies in the careful supervision. There needs to be a plan 
by which every school can be thoroughly imspected and 
its methods comprehended. The teacher is an interested 
party.) 


What is the remedy? that is the question. Either teach- 
ing is the great and glorious work it is represented to be 
or itis not, Ifit is why do people prefer to empluy in- 
competent people? There is in this county a commissioner 
whose sole business it is to get elected again. He means 
to suit every body except himself. He is a decent man, 
but he has a mortgage on his premises and he is deter- 
mined to stay in until that is paid off. What is the result ? 
Why he licenses the young folks who have influential 
parents. 

There is no way to measure up the work of the teacher ; 
this man does not do it I can assure you. I have 
thoroughly taught my school and yet I stand no higher 
iu his estimation than one of these green teachers. He 
will de no more to keep me in my place—in fact he will 
not do as much as he will for those who are related to his 
old political cronies. I have taught ten years, I had two 
years ‘n the Normal School, I have spent a good deal to 
learn about}teaching, I have taken instruction in a number 
ot branches not needed in school—and yet when there 
was a vacancy in a school, when the salarv was better 
than mine, what did he do? Why, he recommended—— 
who has not been six months in the school-room and who 
doe snot intend to stay in it. This I call official meanness 
and official wrong doing. What is the remedy. » mas 


Yours of the 7th inst received, and considered. While 
T shrink from nothing which my time and health will 
allow me to do, still I feel that at present I have abovt as 
much as I can carry. I am only one of four Commis- 
sioners in Oneida County, and I know it would be useless 
to expect any active aid in such an innovation. I believe 
in County Normal Institutions of 8 or 10 week terms, I 
also believe they will be eventually accomplished, but for 
myself, I have already more than I can do in an effort to 
educate up and force up a public sentiment that will be- 
lieve in professional training. Hopeful for the future and 
willing to bear a full share in the brunt of battle. 

George Grirrita. 





A constant clamor comes to the ear tor better work in 
the school-room. This can be accomplished only by better 
preparation, which can be reached only bv improved fa- 
cilities and extended advantages. Anything that improves 
the teacher adds a corresponding benefit to the influence 
he exerts in his schovl-room and augments his power to 
increase a favorable impression upon his pupils. A limited 
number of national holidays that are common to all pro- 
fessions, trades and occupations are now all that is gran:ed 
to teachers. 

They need time for special preparetion. As the school 
law stands at present, no teacher can close school for a 
single day on any occasion whatever without violating his 
contract, unless he obtains the consent of the trustee. 
Some of the counties in this State have organized teachers’ 
associations, and o'hers are following in the same direc- 
tion, but their influence is crippled for want of the liberty 
to attend them, except on Saturdays and general holidays 

There is nothing unreasonable in the idea that teach. 
ers be permitted to attend the association—because it 
is really for the benefit of the school. Why not have this 
put in the statute book ? 

As-oviations should be held quarterly at least, and bi- 
monthly if possible, May we not hear a favorable response 
from some one interested on this question; some one who 
wili encourage the effort ? A. M. Browy, 


Pres. Monroe Co. Teachers’ Association. 
(It is desirable that teachers should meet ; and it is for 
he interests of the schools that they do so, Penurious 


trustees will refuse permission fora time, but light will 
gradually enter their darkeaed understandings. Town 
boards must be formed ; these will be more liberal because 
composed of a higher class of men,—Eb.) 





I cannot forbear to express my thanks to you for the 
work you are doing for the country which I love. The 
January number of the Ixstiture, just received, is so in the 
spirit of the true teacher that I feel my hope and courage 
much increased by reading it. Your articles on Christmas, 
Educational Literature, “In Abject Fear,” etc., reveal the 
moral perception and intellectual freedom which I have 
longed to see in the conduct of an cducational journal. 
Abont ten years ago I decided that in al] my acquaint- 
ance there was not an educational paper or magazine that 
I cared to patronize. God wiil bless you in proportion as 
you do your work unto Him, We shall not agree in de- 
tails till we are made perfect, but God-fearing educators 
are co-workers. D. D. B. 





In the article on “Old fogies” in the January number of 
the Instrrurs, you reflect very strongly on what you term 
thoroughness in the public schools, treating it as one ot 
the delusive hobbies by which superannuated quacks are 
driving the children out, and which must give way before 
the progressive spirit of the age. 

Now it puzz’es your correspondent, and I know it will 
puzzle many more of your readers, to reconcile such sen- 
timenrts with other teachings so often put forth by men of 
high character jn the profession, and by educational jour- 
nals of the most influential class, not excepting the Instr- 
tute itself, “Drill,” “Review,” “A little well done is 
better than much half done,” and a few other expressions 
of like tenor greet us as the mottoes of the most progressive 
men everywhere. Indeed the bitterest complaint that has 
been made against the public schoois has had reference to 
the superficial character of their teaching, and of the so- 
called education obtained in them. The opening paragraph 
of the very article referred to seconds the “Steady demand 
that our education shall be planned with reference to actual 
life.” There is no doubt that such a demand is becoming 
more and more emphatic. Practical utility is a qualifica- 
tion that is becoming more and more important in educa- 
tion as in everything else. 

T». know how to compute readily and accurately the cost 
of a package of butter weighing a given number of pounds 
and ounces, or to measure correctly a pile of wood and give 
its value, is considered a more valuable accomplishment 


ment of these homely qualifications is generally understood 
to be thoroughness, 

How are we to understand the apparently contradictory 
teachings of the doctors? Are we to be brought back to 
the belief that, after all, alittle smattering of many things 
is all that is wanted or that will keep children in school ? 
Is that what is meant by planning education to conform to 
the requirements of actual lite ? Henry M. Enos, 

Cadillac, Mich. 

(The easiest way is to start anew. First, we believe in 
thoroughness—of the right kind, A gentleman was pass- 
ing a primary school and heard a grade saying 5 times 7 
are 35, and they said it 35 times by actual count. The 
teacher then called out, “That's enough ; 5times 9 are 45, 
go on till I stopye.” And they said this over 45 times! 
Now that was not teaching. The motto a “little well done” 
will do for some things. But the human being takes up 
a litt'e knowledge of many things and increases the defi- 
niteness and breadth of that knowledgeevery day. Good 
teaching must consider the child, his capacity to learn and 
remember, into consideration. It is found that a young 
chilé cannot control his attention but for a short period. 
Now the wrong against which there must be such vigor- 
ous protest is, the tendency toa mechanical routine ; the 
mind is not a receptacle that can be endlessly crammed. 
The fizness of the knowledge to the siage of development 
too, is often wholly overlooked. The new education 
makes this its chieftopic. The old togy ignores it wholly. 
—Ep). 

While reciting to Prof. Wm. A. Rogers in 1866, 
T discovered the following test for numbers divisible by 11. 
Having never seen it elsewhere, I enclose for your use if 
you desire. Any number is divisible by 11 if the sums of 
its two sets of alternate digits are equal, ur their difference 
is divisible by 11. D. D. B. 








Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight for it ; 





die for it ; anything but—live for it, 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
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Teaching and Wagese 








The young person who surveys the work of the teacher 
from a financial standpoint, and compares it with other 
occupations as a means of acquiring wealth, is very likely 
to tun away from it with false notions of teaching as well 
as of other employments. 

“Mr. A. studied law,and after a few years’ practice 
was worth fifty thousand dollars. Mr. B. studied medicine, 
and after ten years experience has an income of seven 
thousand dollars per annum. Mr. J. enlisted in a book- 
selling end publishing enterprise, and made forty thousand 
dollars in ten years. And so on through a long list. 
Now, I see no opportunity for similar results in teaching.” 

Such reasoning naturally brings dis-atisfaction and con- 
tempt. Aneminert judge once assured the writer that 
no two lawyers working together in an office could, by 
any honest system of uniform charges, earn more than 
two thousand dollars each per annum, Some of the best 
living physicians do not make over that sum. With- 
out stopping to decide whether such men are right or 
wrong, it 1s admitted that men of no moral worth, no real 
manhood, without the horest exercise of a single power, 
make vast fortunes in both professions and in various 
kinds of business. Such men do not make a better or a 
safer country, and would be very unsafe guides; nor is it 
wise for any one to work for exceptional money results. He 
who would speculate out of the necessities of his tellow 
men is unworthy to associate with them. He who would 
take advantage of a rich neighbor’s wants to wrest from 
him a part of his wealth proportioned upon his ability to 
pay rather than upon the value of the service rendered, 
justifies the questionable means by which the neighbor 
may have become rieh, and makes himself a brother to the 
blackmailer and the despot and the robber. 

We admire the honest frugality of Washington because 








than many other taings heretofore taught ; yet the acquire- | 


it made him a safe good citizen. We commend the frugal 
industry and philanthropy of Benjamin Franklin because 


' because they made him a bulwark to his country in the 


hour of her need. 

We can hsve no good citizenship to day, no bulwarks of 
the State, except by the same means. Our country to-day 
18 worst in need of intelligent men who resist the rush for 
wealth, the tide of corruption and speculation, and live 
humble frugal lives on small incomes. Never were there 
greater opportunities tor heroes and philanthropists and 
patriots than at present. A change in this direction is our 
country’s hope of stability. For the safety and perpetuity 
of our Republican institutions our schools are established 


/and maintained. 


We start back amazed that any man should have the 
blind hardihood to make the Gospel of Jesus Christ a 
means of acquiring wealth, or ease, or luxury, ot creating 
a fictitious estimate of his own powers and services for 
speculative advantage ! 

How much less iniquitous is he who would pursue a 
similar course with teaching? The most sacred interests 
of manhood, present and future, every interest of patriot- 
ism and philanthropy are individualized and aggregated in 
the work of the teacher. The covetcus man, the specu- 
lator, the luxurious pleasure seeker, the trifler, the quack, 
the charlatan, which of all these is fitted to lead and teach 
my childrem? To which of these will I intrust the train- 
ing of my httle ones? If 1 wou'd not employ him to come 
into my house und act as instructor, companion and ad- 
visor to my children, how shall I dare to feel a moment's 
satisfaction if he is performing tne same offices for the 
children of my country ? 

Whatever may be decided for other occupations and pro- 
fessions let us insist that the work of the teacher be 
lifted above the class of persons above referred to. Let us 
look primarily to the character of him who would teach. 
No man ever devoted himself to a worthy cause, how- 
ever misunderstood, that his living, humble though it may 
have been, did not ceme with his work. If one is not 
able to approach the teacher's work in a worthy man- 
ner, it were better that his reselve wither and his purpose 
perish! Let us have more concern for the work than for 
the wages. D. D. B.. 





Tracuer—“Jonn, what are your boots made of ?” Boy 
—“Of leather.” ‘“ Where does the leather come from?” 
“From the hide of the ox.” ‘“ What animal, therefore, 








supplies you with boots and gives you meat toeat?” “My 
fatter.” — Galveston News. 
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For the New Yoru ScHoot Jourwa. 
Drifting. 
By Busy Bese. 

As I sat o:1e beautiful moonlight evening, such as lovers 
like to appropriate, (though why other people cannot en- 
joy them is a mystery to me) I seemed to look upon the 
then placid waters of Time and could but note the thou- 
sands who were drifting dewn the river. A few only 
struggled to go up the river. All those thousands were 
drifting, slowly, leisurely, but certainly down. A noble 
few were firmly stemming the current : they did not waver 
a moment ; they continued their exertions, and well they 
might, for far up the stream, on a lofty pinnacle, were 
waving banners. 

When I saw those beautiful banners, each bearing its 
appropriate inscription, unfurled to the mountain breeze, I 
waved my handke:chief in admiration and sympathy. 

There was Epvcartion in al] its brightness, Frespom in 
all its glory, Prosperity in all its splendor, Fa:ta with its 
serene trust, Hopg with its bright expectations, Cuarrry 
with its godliness and Love with its bliss.) Beholding these 
I wondered not that the wise few worked so hard to go 
up that river. 

Reader, have you launched your beat ? 
are you headed ? 





Which way 
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A Talk with Parents. 


By Auice A. Draper. 

Have you not heard people say, “Is it not strange that 
Mr. and Mrs. —— have such bad children. They are such 
nice folks, Edueated,; refined and wealthy, yet I would 
rather my children play with the beggars in the street 
than with theirs,” 

Even the parents themselves wonder at the bad ten- 
dencies of their children. They say, “We were not so 
when we were young.” They try this thing and that, 
and all to no avail; the boys and girls will tiavel on 
the broad road of ruin in spite of all they can do; they 
blush with shame, and wonder that their “children can 
turn out so,” 

The bad seed was sown by bad servants. You should 
have known better than to take men and women, boys 
and girls of doubtful character into your employ. You 
need character in your servants more than any thing 
else; let it become known that you must have good 
character, no matter what else you get. 

There are an abundance of lewd, ignorant creatures who 
care nothing for the purity of your heusehold, who would 
delight in the downfall of your children, who will initate 
innocent and unsuspecting children into their own vices, 
and these men taken under yur roof in blind security. 

You will perhaps ride in your carriage, walk on velvets, 
glisten in satins and glitter with diamonds, but beneath it 
all, there is a bleeding heart, for your children, your pride, 
your joy, your idol, ah, what of them! 

It is no wonder that children go astray in homes where 
it is least to be expected. N.» wonder that young men 
and women become creatures of shame and disgrace in un- 
looked for plaves. The children do not tell their parents 
what is poured into their ears, and so the base work goes 
on, and right here I must condemn tbe incredulity that 
exists among parents. If you give them a word of warn- 
ing, you almost invariably hear, “O, I am sure that no 
such things come to the ears of my children.” I have 
never yet found one willing to believe, unless they had 
lcarned it to their cost. Too late they discover their folly, 
and exclaim, “‘ What shall we do?” It can only be done 
by employing those whom you know to be persons of 
& clean and upright character. Such are to be found. 
Encourage such persons to live in this world; pay them 
extra, if need be, for having traits of character that benefit 
them to live in your house. 





Are Women Interested in the Public 
Schools ? 


The question will perhaps occasion a disgusted, “ well I 
never” from some women who pride themselves on the 
interest they exhibit in the schools—by attending every 
exhibition. But the question isa fuir one. Let us see 
what can be said. In both N. Y. and Mass., women are al- 
lowed to vote for school officers. What has been the result. 
It has been made apparent that in northern states the 
women are disposed to perform the task of going to the 
polls. The Sun says :-— 





This failure to exercise the privilege granted, and bear 
the burdens of the duty imposed, is unquestionably an 
evil. Neglect of the suffrage implies an indifference to the 
welfare of the public, or a lack of interest in the questions 
of public policy, or an unwillingness to undergo some per 
sonal inconvenience for the public benefit, which betray 
unfitness to possess the privilege. 

Lf women, theretore, do not teke the pains to vote at 
school meetings, as they are now allowed to do, or only 
here and there exercise the privilege, the experiment of 
giving them the ballot to that extent will manifestly: have 
proved unsuccessful. They have obtained what they do 
not want, and what ‘hey are unwilling to use. They are 
not ready to receive the suffrage as men have it. 

Tn Massachusetts the advocates of woman's suffrage have 
latelyjbeen again urging it upon the Legislature to its full 
extent. And yet only a small fraction of the qualified 
women voters of the State deposited their bullots at the 
last schoo] elections. They took very little interest as a 
class in the matter, though great efforts were made to 
arouse them to a sense ot their duty. 

But it is true that neither in Massachusetts nor in New 
York has the experiment yet been tried fully. The 
women have not accustomed themselves to their un- 
wonted functions, And so far as they have voted, it 
cannot be denied that they have voted without public 
injury and with public benefit. 

Here in New York, in some parts of the State the num- 
ber of women voters was very considerable, though by 
mo means a:l who were qualified. The Superintendent 
of Public Education is satisfied thet the innovation made 
by the law of 1880 will prove advantageous to the in- 
terests of our schools. But what are the qualifications 
of legal voters at school meetings, needs to be more 
definitively determined, both for male and female voters, 
who should be plased on an equality in{these meetings. 
Probably doubt as to what constitnted a right to vote 
kept many women away from the rolls. The act there- 
fore needs amendment so that its intention shall be made 
plainer. 

There are more female than male teachers in the State, 

and the mothers of children, rather than their fathers | 
are the ones most nearly interested in their education, 

and better informed regarding its character. It is there- 

fore wise to make the experiment of giving women a 
voice in the selection of school officers, and an oppor- 

tunity to serve in that capacity themselves, But to make 

the experiment thoroughly successful, and a precedent 

for extending the suffrage sti!! further to them, they must 

exbibit a more general and a livelier interest in their new 

functions then they yet have shown. 


eo? 
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Quincy Ideas. 


THE DUTIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS, 
By James H. Srape. 

1 began my career as a member of a school-board seven 
years ago, with a confidence in my own knowledge and 
ability to determine without hesitation any question which 
could possibly arise in connection with school affairs, 
which, as I now look back upon it, would be very amus- 
ing if it were not so mortifying. 

During the last seven years I have seen a great many 
schools in different parts of the country. I have seen com- 
paratively few that were very good, miny more that were 
fair, and by far the greater number that were positively 
bad. I have seen a good many utterly incompetent 
teachers, but a good many more incompetent school- 
committee-men. In short, I have no hesitation in saying 
at the outset that such defects as exist in our school sys- 
tem are mairly due to the inefficiency of school-bodrds, 

They tell a story of a man in a New England town 
meeting, who, when the question of the election of school 
committee came up, arose and said: “‘I move that we have 
10,000 school committee.” 

“ What do yor mean ?” said the: chairman; “there are 
only two thousand persons, men and women grown, and 
children, in the town.” 

“Why,” said the maker of the motion, “I only pro- 
pose that we have the same committee we have always 
had—one man and four ciphers!” 

It is such dissegard of fitness in selection that puts in 
the charge of schools men like tLe Connecticut member of 
a school-board, whd said to the school after an examina- 
tion: 


“You have read well and wrote well, but you hain’t sot 











still;” or like a neighbor of mine who called upon a class 
to spell “ arranged.” 








“ A-r-r-a-n-g-e-d,” replied the class. 

“ Wrorg,” said my friend; and. after being requested 
by the astonished teacher to illustrate the use of the word 
by a sentence, responded with, “Suppose I say to you: 
“ This man_was arranged in court for theft!” 

The chief reason of the inefficiency of schoo!—boards lies 
in their inability to appreciate their own incompetency. 
Just as it has been taken for granted that any girl who 
graduated with a fair degree of credit from some high 
school was fitted to teach, so'school-boards have assumed 
that because they were generally fairly educated and suc- 
cessful in their own professions or business, they were per- 
fectly competent to direct and manage a school system. 
The lawyer on the school-board wouldfunhesitatingly re- 
fer a client who required spiritual advice to his colleague 
the clergyman ; the clergyman would urge Peter's wife's 
mother to send for his associate, the doctor; the doctor 
would decline to drait her will and suggest the employ- 
ment of his fellow-member, the lawyer. But lawyer, and 
clergyman, and doctor, and carpenter, and butvher, and 
baker, and candlestickmaker, will entirely ignore the fact 
that teaching is a scientific profession, requiring careful 
and special education, and assume the responsibility of 
school management with delightfully unconscious impu- 
dence. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, from my observation of 
school-boards, the fact seems to be that the more faith- 
fully and conscientiously they attend to their duty, the 
more the impair the efficiency of the schools they are 
intended to improve. In the first place, for the simple 
reason that the whole course of the education of the aver- 
age member of the school-board has been in an entirely 
different direction; he is as unable to judge of a school 
as of the management of aship. He cannot distinguish 
between a good school and a bad school, or between a 
good teacher and a bad teacher. The chances are that 
the very things he commends have no proper place in a 
well conducted and constructed school; and the very 
things he condemns are indications of interest and pro- 
gress on the part of the pupil, and enlightenment and 
originality on the part of the teacher. The probability is 
that the more funereal the aspect of the school, the more 
rigidly erect the pupils, the more profound the silence, the 
better pleased Le will be. 

Teachers long ago discovered this tendency and shaped 
their school management to conform to it. New teachers 
grew into it, assuming it to be the correct thing, and there 
came to be incorporated into our school system this pre- 
posterour element called “discipline.” I have had fifty 
teachers, who sought positions in Quincy, bring me what 
they supposed were letters of recommendations from the 
committces in other places where they had been employed, 
in which the principal stress was laid upon the fact that 
the applicant was a “rigid disciplinarian,” as it it was 
supposed that 1 desired to secure the services of a drill ser- 
geant. 

Now, the Quincy experiment—or rather, the Quincy 
achievement, for it passed tae experimental stage years 
ago—and the discussions and investigations which have 
grown ont of it, have established one fact beyond dispute : 
Onur school system, as a whole, the land over, is a miser- 
able and lamentable failure. Its results are ridiculously 
inadequate to the time and money expended upon it. We 
are graduating children by the thousands each year under 
the general suppositicn that they are fairly educated ; 
whereas, as matter ef fact, in any proper and comprehen- 
sive use of the terms, they can neither read nor write 

I want to say here, lest you infer that I regard school- 
boards as superfluous, that I consider them a necessary, 
important and vital element in the school system. There 
are many questions connected with school conduct that 
can be wisely and satistactorily determined only by such 
bodies. The amount of money to be expended, and how 
it can be most advantageoutly distributed or employed, the 
character and location of buildings, the salaries of teachers 
—in a word, the administrative policy of the school sys- 
tem requires the careful supervisioa of an intelligent com- 
mittee of citizens, familiar with the needs acd wants and 
circumstances ol the community. But if our school sys 
tem is to accomplish the purpose for which it was de~ised, 
ifour children are to be educated, wisely, thoroughly, so 
far a8 general public instruction 18 practicable, scientifical- 
ly, and econom:ca‘ly, the educational policy of our schools, 
the courses of stady, methods of instruction, the selection 
and training of teachers—all those matters which are in- 
timately and direct!y connected with the work of the 
scLool room, must be placed under the control of persons 
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who have been especially fitted by education and experi- 
ence in this particular direction, to do the precise work re- 
quired to be done. 

When school-boards select teachers they forget elmost 
entirely the common sense principle. They examine can- 
didates for positions upon almost every conceivable subject 
except their ability to teach. They assume that a person 
who knows a thing can therefore teach it, whereas the 
fact is, that we may not only know a thing},thoroughly 
ourselves and be unable to teach it, but we may know 
precisely how a thing should be taught and still be unable 
to teach it, just as we know how many things are done 
that we cannot do. I presume there is not a person in 
this audience who does not know how to swim, while per- 
haps not ten persons of you can swim. 

You will understand, of course, that I do not mean to 
underrate culture. The better our teachers are educated, 
other things being equal, the more successful they will be. 
What I object to is the practice of placing general knowl- 
edge, familiarity with the subjects upon which the teacher 
is not to be required to give instruction, before the prac 
tical ability to do the very thing for which the teacher is 
employed. 

What, then, is the obvious course for public-spirited and 
intelligent :chool-boards to pursue ? 

When the Quincy schosl-board became convinced of its 
incapacity, it looked abont until it tuund a man who was 
competent to do what it had been unable to do, and made 
him superintendent, not only in name, but in fact. Sub- 
stantially, then, if our school system is to be materially 
ymproved and made to produce the results practically, 
which it now produces only theoretically, the school-board 
must abdicate in favor of the superintendent. When I 
say “superintendent,” I do not mean any one ot a class of 
persons who may be found all over the couatry. I mean 
& person who unites good, sound, common sense with a 
broad and generous education ; who understands and ap- 
preciates at its true value the one result towards the ac- 
complishment of which every element of our school ma- 
chinery should tend; who knows that the information 
which the child gains at school, varied and useful and valu- 
able as it may be, is of secondary importance when com- 
pared with that mental strength, that brain power, which 
compels success in life, I mean a person who comprehends 
what is meant by scientific education ; who is familiar with 
the approved methods of education; who knows which 
are good and which are best by actual experiment in the 
school room; who can apply them to children and impart 
them to teachers; who cen discover and recognize in 
others that instinct, that adaptability, that fitness, without 
which the teacher is a failure; who can devise and create 
a harmonious system and has the patience and the courage 
and the skill to keep it steadily and smoothly on its way; 
a person who understands the laws of mental devel: pment 
and who appreciates the fact that children are delicate and 
sensitive organizaticns, requiring carefal and varied treat- 
ment, and not machines, made upon the same pattern, 
with interchangeable par's like Waltham watches and 
Remington rifles, 

Such superintendents, I admit, are not to be had for the 
asking. They cannot be found under every tree, and at 
present the demand is far greater than the supply. We 
demonstrated this practically in Quincy. The majority ot 
the board said to Col. Parker: “There are our schools; 
do with them as you please.” 

A good superintendent wonderfully lightens the work 
of the teacher. The reason that so many teachers com- 
plain of the difficulty and fatigue of their calling is that they 
are not familiar with and do not employ the methods best 
adapted totheir work. The teacher who goes into the 
school room fresh from the High School, without training 
in school room work, necessarily gropes in the dark. She 
is continually experimenting, meeting with some success 
here and little failure there, and she becomes heart-sick 
and weary, not so much hecause of the labor actually ex- 
pended as because she has accomplished so little. 

I tell persons who ask me about the Quincy system 
that its chief and crowning glory is that children are hap- 
py; that whereas they were dull and heavy and indifferent, 
they are bright and active and enthusiastic, You can see 
a partial illustration of this in this very town. A slip from 
our vine has been planted in Flushing. It is of only two 


months’ growth. But take the average primary school as 
1 have seen it all over the State of New York, and com- 
pare it with the schools you saw this morning, which have 
been made what they are in eight short weeks by the in- 
telligent supervision and skill of a Quincy trained teacher, 








remember that it is only a beginning. Look forward five 
years and imagine what it will be if carried on in the 
meantime as it has been begun, and then you can appre- 
ciate the work which Col. Parker has done for the children 
of Quincy, and which I hope to live long enough to see 
every town doing for its children. 
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Compulsory Education. 





Indiana and California are again talking of compulsory 
education. The trouble is that the compulsory education 
laws now on the statute books of a number of our states 
do not compel. Neighbors will not turn informers against 
neighbors, and should not do it. The social strife it would 
engender would more than offset all possible benefits from 
the enforcement of the law. The only way to have such 
laws ay these enforced is to make it the duty of some 
officer to visit the schools, assertain who is violating the 
law, aud prosecute the offenders. This would be expen- 
sive in sparsely settled sections of the country, and even 
in the cities, Still the fact remains that if compulsory 
education is demanded, the law should provide for an 
energetic enforcement ot its. requirements, as the English 
law does, and as the New York and Buffalo truant laws 
do to some degree. 

After all a live teacher, or superintendent, who knows 
how to make the the schools attractive, has proved much 
more effective than compulscry education laws would 
have done, in more than one community that we could 
name. The reports of schools often come to us where 
an increase of from 25 to 35 per cent in the school at- 
tendance has been effected throughout a village, or in 
a given school, simply by changing superintendent or 
teacher. There are teachers who can go into a v.llage 
where the schools have been unattractive and the people 
indifferent toward them, and before the first winter is 
passed, set the town on fire, as it were, with zeal for the 
schoo's. Enthusiasm is the best of all whips. It drives 
the teacher himself, and the school board, as well as the 
parents and pupils. 

If the parents force the children to remain at home and 
drudge when they should be in school, it would seem as 
though there should be a penalty for such an offense, as 
there is for other kinds neglect of and cruelty toward 
children; but then it must be made the official duty of 
some regular limb of the law to attend to the business, or 
suffer a penalty.—Jnter- Ocean. 
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Reading for Teachers. 





Many (should we say most) of our teachers are the pro- 
duct of bookless homes, and few, who are widely and in- 
timately acquainted with the rank and file of our pro- 
fession, will {incur the trouble of denying or seriously 
caviling at the statement that most of them have read but 
little, and read the little ill; and what they have read 
bas much of it been of the Indian hair lifting, love sick, 
or free booting styles of sundry periodicals, which we will 
nut here advertise. 

The reading of such trash by these teachers, it is not tor 
us to rashly condemn, There exists a disposition to read, 
a hungering to read, and,tle home and neighborhood 
stock, poor as it may be, is the only food available to 
gratify this craving. Of the whole range of literature 
and of the best authors, they are profoundly ignorant, 
and have no literary acquaintances to consult con- 
fidentially ; and even if they should learn what is desir- 
ab'e and covet it, they sink in despair in view of the 
prices out of all ratio to their annual surplus, after pro- 
viding for the absolute necessities of decent appearances, 
tor to their retreats the glad tidings of a cheap press have 
not penctrated ; or if they have, the news seems too good 
to be reliable and is disregarded. 

Some teachers have parents of little education, but vt 
much native ability and shrewdress, whose whole lives 
have been devoted to money getting; and their children 
have been educated to teach by the narrowest and 
nearest text-bovk channel that would return the in- 
vestment with interest; for to them the schooling, 
either as pupil or as teacher, is a matter of pure dol- 
lars and cents, so that any additional expense for liter- 
ary culture of breadth of information is regarded as so 
much thrown away. All candid thinkers must admit 
that this wide spread lack of standard reading among 
teachers, is a source of weakness in the instruction of our 
children ; as much supplementary and coilateral informa-' 
tion that should accompany the text-book matter, must 
be derived from general reading, and if sofderived and 





given will stimulate pupils to a like wide-spread range 
of books, Philanthropic efforts have been made, as 
witness the Chautauqua and other organizations to in- 
culcate the habit of systematic reading among the people 
generally. 

The degree’ of success attained by these several societies 
Gepends less on converting previous non-readers to be- 
come readers, than on having a plan of operations and 
an organization by which to assist those hungering to 
read, and to stimulate others to persevere in whom the 
desire to read is feeble. : 

Interest and faith are created by outlining what to 
read, and the order, manner, and purpose of its doing ; 
and are sustained by attractive selections from the varied 
kinds of litera‘ure. . 

Advantage is also taken of the’human tendency for com- 
parionship and the competition resulting therefrom ; and 
of that soft side of our natures which seeks recognition 
and commendation for well-doing, and is gratified by 
dipl.mas or certificates, stating what has been accomplish- 
ed by those named thereon. 

In counties having a public or teachers’ library, even 
this small sum may be somewhat reduced, if books of the 
course ean be drawn therefrom, though such reduction is 
not here advocated, except a temporary economy, as it is 
very advisable that each reader accumulate an individual 
store of reading matte: for review and reference, which 
is necessary if the mental acquisition is_to be reliable 
and permanent; and also that this commendable litera- 
ture remain as wide-spread as possible, to advertise itselt 
to the general populace. 

Though aimed mainly at our mcre isolated brethren of 
the rural districts, who are often far from good books or 
bookish informatior, this course would prove a sharp 
prompter to many of our graded and high school teach- 
ers; a8 it is safe to say that many high school, normal, 
college, and university graduates are practically without 
experience in reading.—- Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





THomas Cartytr.—This eminent authcr was born in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, in 1795. His father ‘was a farm- 
er and a man of great force both of intellect and character. 
He designed to enter the ministry, but at an early age 
his theological views became unsettled and he abandoned 
the plan. Another reason given by him was the discove-y 
that he “was the miserable owner of a diabolical arrange- 
ment called a stomach.” He turned his attention to liter- 
ature and was enabled vy his marriage to secure the requi- 
site kisure. His first essays were without much recog- 
nition. He wrote biographical sketches for Brewster's 
Cy e'opeedia, also the Life of Schiller, and translated Goethe’s 
Wilhelmeister.* His famcus essays began to appear in 
1827 and were torty in all. It was a revelation to the lit- 
erary world, Next came “Sartor Resartus,” but for this 
he was long unable to find a publisher. It was breught 
out in this country by Emerson. Up to. this time he 
wrote incognito. The first book published with his name 
was the “History cf the French Revolution,” 1837. ‘“Chart- 
ism” appeared soon alter; three years later, “Past and 
Present.” In 1845 he published “Cromwell,” and in 1850 
“Latter-Day Pamphlets.” The “Life of Sterling” appeared 
in 1851, The “Lite of Frederick the Great” was published 
from 1858 to 1864 and was the fruit of many years’ study. 
This was his last great work. He was chosen Rector of 
Edinburgh University over Lord Beaconsfield. It is a 
curious thing that he espoused the Southern side in our war 
of the rebellion—thus losing many American friends. He 
died at Chelsea, London, Feb. 5, of old age, without a 
struggle. 





Tuere is to be a new apportionment of the members of 
Congress based on the new census, Some want 319 mem- 
bers, others 301. Watch the papers. 

Tue true object of education is to train the mind to such 
use of its own factlties that it will work easily and accu- 
rately and be able and willing to work all through life. — 
Dr. Hatt. 








Epvucarion draws out and disciplines a man ; fills him 
with varied and rational ideas ; prevents him trom sinking 
into monomia, or being excited by transport ; gives him 
determinate thoughts instead of eccentric fancies, pliable 
opinions for fixed convictions; replaces images by calm 
reasoning, sudden resolves by results of reflection ; fur- 
nishes us with the wisdom and ideas of others: gives us 
conscience and self command. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


The Thermometer. 


The word “Zero” on the common thermometer, comes 
to us through the Spanish from the Arabic, and means 
empty, hence, nothing. In expressions like ‘‘90 degrees 
Fahr.,” the abbreviation, Fahr., stands for Fahrenheit, a 
Prussian merchant of Dantzic, on the Baltic sea. His 
full name was Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit. 








but requested that the learned young doctor of law | Huber astonished and almost breathless, followed them. 
whom he sent should be allowed to plead in his stead. | But how was his astonishment augmented when, at the 
Portia was disguised in the robes and large wig which | threshold of the red ants’ community, asmall population 
was required to be worn, of black ants came forward to receive the plunder, wel- 

The trial began. Shylock refused to be paid in money. jones with visible joy these children of their own race. 
Portia pleaded with him that he should be merciful, say- | Huber speedily discovered that, in fact, the black ants 
ing that mercy was a double blessing—blessing him who | were the workmen. They built; they brought up the 
gave and him that received it. But Shylock said he | young red ants; they administered the affairs of the 
wanted the pound of flesh. Bassanio asked if the laws | community, provided its supplies of food, and waited 





From boy he was aclose observer of nature, and | 


could not be set aside in order to save life, but Portia | 


said a law once established must never be altered. This 


upon and fed their young masters. 
| Huber made an experiment. He was desirous of ob- 


when only nineteen years old, in the remarkable cold | pleased Shylock wonderfully. He cried out, “A Daniel | serving what would be the result if the great red ants 


winter of 1709, he experimented by putting snow and 
salt together and noticed that it produced a degree of 


come to judgment !” 
‘* Yes,” said Portia, ‘‘ the bond is forfeited and you can 


found themselves without servants,—whether they would 
know how to supply their own wants. He puta few 


cold equal to the coldest day of the year. And that day lawfully claim a pound of flesh from Antonio, and he! into a glass case, and put some honey for them in a cor- 


was the coldest day that the oldest inhabitant could re- | 
member. Gabriel was the more struck with the coinci- 
dence of his little scientific discovery, and hastily con- 
cluded that he had found the lowest degree of tempera- 


must prepare his bosom for the knife !” 

This was most painful for Bassanio to hear. He 
clasped Antonio in his arms, and declared he would give 
everything, even his dear wife, to help him out of his 


ner, so they had nothing to do but to take it. They did 
,not touch it; they seemed to know nothing; they had 
| become so grossly ignorant and indolent that they could 
‘no longer feed themselves. Some of them died from 


ture known in the world, either natural or artificial. He anguish ; then he bade him farewell. Portia now said to starvation, with food before them! 


called the degree zero, and constructed a thermometer, 
with a scale graduating up from zero to boiling point, | 
which he numbered 212, and the freezing point thirty- | 
two—because, as he thought, mercury contracted the 
thirty-second of its volume on being cooled down from 
the temperature of freezing water to zero; and expanded 
180th on being heated from the freezing to the boiling 
point. But this was not correct; there are colder de- | 
grees than zero. But Fahrenheit’s thermometer has been 


so widely adopted that none thought of any better until drop of blood; it says a pound of flesh ! If you shed a strong enough to hatch the eggs. 
| drop of blood your houses and goods are to be confis- 


his name became an authority. 
The three countries which use Fahrenheit are England, | 
Holland and America. Russia and Germany use Rau- 


Shylock : 


“You should get a surgeon or he may bleed to death ;” 
but the Jew answered : ‘‘It is not so in the bond.” 


Then Portia said : “‘ The law must have its way ; you | 


may cut off a pound of flesh from off his breast.” 
This pleased Shylock, and he cried out : ‘‘ O wise and 


upright judge !” and with his knife was about to seize | 


Antonio, when Portia spoke : 
‘““Wait a moment—your bond says nothing about a 


cated I” 
Now, as it was impossible to cut a pound of flesh with- 


To complete the experiment, Huber then introduced 
into the case one black ant. He went straight to the 
honey, and fed the great red ants. These are curious 
facts and cannot but set one to thinking. 


—_——. ~ — 


| 
REASON IN Bikps.—A writer in a London paper says ¢ 


“Sevegal years ago a pairof my canaries built; while 
the heh was setting the weather became intensely hot, 
She drooped, and I began to fear that she would not be 
I watched the birds 
_ closely, and soon found that the cock was a devoted 
nurse. He bathed in the fresh cold water I supplied 
_every morning, then went to the edge of the nest, and 


mer’s thermometer, in which the boiling point is counted | out shedding a drop of blood, this discovery of Portia’s the hen buried her head in his breast and was refreshed. 
eighty degrees above the freezing point. France uses | saved the life of Antonio. The wisdom of the counselor Without hands and without a sponge, what more could 
the centigrade thermometer, so called because it marks ' was so apparent that those present called out: “O he have done? The following Spring the same bird was 
the boiling point one hundred degrees from freezing | wise and upright judge, mark you a Daniel come to hanging in a window with three other canaries, each in 


point. 
best, and the triumph of convenience will be attained | 
when zero is made the freezing point, and when the boil- | 
ing point is but 100 or 1,000 degrees from it, and all the 
sub-divisions are fixed decimally. 

If Fahrenheit had done this at first, or even if he had 
made it one of his many improvements, after the public 
adopted his error, the lack of opportunity, which was | 
really his, would have secured to his invention the patron- 
age of the world. 
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Tales from Shakespeare. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shylock was a Jew and he lived at Venice; he was a 





On many accounts the centigrade system is the | judgment,” and plaudits arose from all parts of the 4 separate cage. 


senate house. 

Shylock saw he was defeated, and with a disappointed 
look, said he would take the money. Bassanio heard it 
and was about to pay it, when Portia said: ‘Softly, 
there is no haste; the Jew can have nothing but the 
penalty ; he is to cut just a pound, no more, no less. If 
he cuts more or less, the laws of Venice are such that he 
will be condemned to die.” 

‘‘Give me the money and let me go,” said Shylock. 

‘* Wait, Jew ; you have conspired against the life of 
one of the citizens of Venice, and the law says that all 
such are at the mercy of the duke, and your wealth is 
forfeited. 

The duke said he would pardon Shylock, to show him 


I was sitting in the room, and heard 
my little favorite give a peculiar cry. I looked up, and 
saw all the birds crouching on their perches, paralyzed 
with fright. On going to the window to ascertain the 

‘cause of their terror, I saw a large balloon passing over 
the end of the street. The birds did not move till it was 
out of sight, when they all gave a chirp of relief. The 
balloon was only in sight of the bird who gave the alarm, 
and I have no doubt he mistook it for a bird of prey. I 
have a green and a yellow canary hanging side by side. 
They are treated exactly alike, and are warm friends, 
One has often refused to partake of some delicacy till the 
other was supplied with it. One day I had five blossoms 

| of dandelion ; I gave three to the green bird, two to the 
yellow one. The latter flew about his cage, singing in a 


rich man and lent out money at a high rate of interest. | how much better their spirit was than his. As to his shrill voice, and showed unmistakable signs of anger. 


Antonio was a merchant and greatly beloved. His best 
friend was Bassanio. Now this Bassanio expected to | 
marry Portia, a beautiful and rich lady, and in order to | 
furnish himself with a fitting appearance applied to An- 
tonio for three thousand ducats. Antonio not having | 
the money, applied to Shylock for it until his ships 
should come home. 

Shylock hated Antonio, because the latter often lent 
out money without asking any interest, and because he 
denounced the hard bargains Shylock made with the 
Venetian merchants ; so he determined to get even with 
him if possible. He offered to lend the money if Anto- 
nio would agree that a pound of flesh might be cut from 
his body if it was not paid, and to charge no interest. 


Bassanio did not like to have such a bond signed, but An- 


tonio said his ships would come laden with merchandise 
which could be sold, and the money paid, and so it was 
done. 

Bassanio being supplied with money went to court 
Portia, and in a short time she consented to wed with 
him. He told her he had no riches, but she said she had 
enough for both ; and presenting him with a ring, she 
said, ‘‘Myself and what is mine I give you with this 
ring.” Bassanio was filled with gratitude as well as love 
for this proof of her affection, and vowed never to part 
with the ring. 

This scene was painfully interrupted by a messenger 
bearing a letter from Antonio, telling him that his ships 
has been lost, and that Shylock demanded the pound of 
flesh. Portia immediately said : 

“You shall have money enough to pay this twenty 
times over. Go quickly and save him.” 

They were married at once, and Bassanio set out on 
his journey. Portia had a relative in Venice, a lawyer, 
named Bellario ; and it was agreeti that Portia should 
come in the robes of a counsellor-at-law and plead the 
case before the court. 

The case came before the duke and senators who held 
the high court of justice. Portia came with a letter from 
Bellario, who said he was unable to come from sickness, 


wealth half should go to Antonio and half to the state. | 


The baffled Shylock retired, and Portia was greatly 
praised. The question arose as to a proper reward for 
the counselor. A sum of money was offered, but no- 
thing would do but the ring Bassanio wore; and he 
ashamed to appear ungrateful gave it to Portia, and the 

court was dismissed, and all went to their homes. 
Portia hastened back to her country house, and it was 
| not long before Bassanio came and with him Antonio. 

After greetings were over, Portia noticed the ring was 

| gone, and she reproached her husband for giving it 
away. Portiasaid he had given it toa woman ; Bassa- 
nio said he had given it to a lawyer, and he tried to tell 
her that the lawyer refused money and insisted on the 
ring. 
At last she said she would give him another ring, if he 
would promise to keep it better than the other. 
Bassonio looked at the ring put on his finger, he was as- 
tonished to find it was the same as the one Portia had 
| first given him. And still more was he astonished to 
j learn that she was the one who had rescued Antonio 
| by her courage and wisdom by pleading before the court 
| as no one else could have done. 


—~——-_eoer- 


Ants and Their Slaves. 


Peter Huber, the son of the celebrated observer of the 
manners and habits of bees, while walking one day in a 
field near Geneva, saw on the ground an army of reddish- 
colored ants on the march, After marching for about a 
quarter of an hour, they halted before an ant-hill belong- 
ing to the small black ant, and a desperate struggle took 
lace. 
sap eee ET ee ae a ee FON 
the great majority fled, carrying away their young. It 
was just these which were the cause of the strife. The 
assailants, who had succeeded in penetrating into the 
city, loaded themselves with the young black progeny, 
] and soon left the unfortunate city in desolation, and re- 
sumed the road to their own habitation, whither young 

















When | 


Guessing the cause, I took away one of the three flowers, 
| when both birds settled down quietly to enjoy their feast. 


— es 


| Weppinc Cosroms.—In Sweden a bride has her pockets 
| filled with bread. It is supposed thatlevery piece she 
gives the poor on her way tv church, averts some misfor- 
tune. In Norway the bride herself hands round strong 
| drinks, that all the company may drink long life to her 
{and the wedding feasts lasts some days. In Liburnia, it is 
| the cnstom of the bridejto retire from the table before the 
| end of the dinner, and w throw over the brideyroom's 
| house a hard cake made of coarse“flour; the higher she 
| throws it the happier she will be. In Circassia, there are 
always set upon the carpet in one of the rooms in the 
| bridegroom's house a vessel of wine and a plate of dough; 
and the first thing the bride does on entering, is to kick 
over the wine and scatter the dou rh w'th her hands about 
the room. This is supposed to bring good luck, 


—_—_—_ — -—-oe +--+ ——_ 


Tue unaided man is a very feeble animal. If he borrows 
no ideas from his fellows, and receives no hint from them 
of the results of the aggregate experience of the human 
race, he gropes about all his life, neither observing much 
of thinking much. It is only when, by intercommunica- 
tion and education, each man is made recipient of the 
fruits of the experience of all, that the miraculous great- 
ness of human life becomes apparent. Each individual is 
given, by means of education, the net resu't of the ex- 
perience of the human race. Each rides 02 the shoulders 
ofall Each one thinks and feels over again within him- 
self the condenced results of human thought and feeling ; 
each man becomes a compendium of mankind, and this is 
the miracle of hfe.—W. T. Harris 





EM MORES i. eS 
Hu rsrorn’s Actp Puospuate makes a delicious drink 
with water and sugar only, and is superi r to lime juice 
or lemons for making “ lemonado” or aleoholic drinks. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers wil! favor themseclycs and us by always 
Silva prices of vooks. 


Tar Art or Scnoo. Manacement. By 
J. Baldwin. D. Appleton & Co: New 
York, ‘ 


This volume is designed as a text-book 
for Normal Schools, Normal Institutes, and 
a reference work for tea:hers, school officers 
and parents, The subject is divid:d into 
ten parts—Inatromentalities, Organization, 
Government, Courses of Study and Pro- 
gress, Study and Teaching. Class Manage- 
ment, Exaisinations, Profes-ional Educa- 
tion, System and Progress in Education, 
Graded Schools, 

Each of these is elaborately treated in a 
thorough manner. The aim is plaialy to 
produce a book abounding in plain, practical 
lessons, It will prove of great value to the 
t:acher who seeks for further knowledge 
on the endless subject of education. At 
anther time we shall speak more critically 
and offer some ex'racts fur our readers, 





A Commentary on tue Gospen or Sr. 
Lrxe. By F. Godei, Translated from the 
second French edition, With preface and 
notes to the American edition by Rev. Dr. 
John Hall. New York: I. K. Funk & Oo, 

This is one of the excellent Standard 
Series for which many thanks are due to 
this firm. There are 575 pages in this ad- 
mirable commentary. I[t is crowded with 
the able-t and most searching thought. It 
might perhaps be considered that it is too 
voluminous for the ordinary Sabbath 
school teacher, but this is not the case. It 
discusses with energy, learning, wit, in- 
genuity and quickness the subjects of inter- 
pretation, history and authorship. He sug- 
gests a vast amount that he does not write. 
The volume wil] meet with great favor, that 
is certain, 


Puonotocy anp Orrnorry. By Albert 
Salisbury. Madison, Wis.: Wm, J. Park 
& Oo. 


This is a valuable volume, and a subject 
that is greatly neglected. An accurate 
pronunciation is a scarce article. Only a 
few persons pronounce person correctly— 
only a few clerks can pronounce clerk 
aright, And the first man you meet will 
mispronounce /irst aa “sure as you were 
born.” There should be a close analysis uf 
the elements of speech. This volume does 
this, and closes with a list of questions, We 
heartily commend it. 


Tre German Primer anv First Reaper.— 
Prof. James H. Worman has prepared on 
excellent little book, pursuing the natural 
method. It promises to do much toward 
helping forward that method. The book is 
dedicated to the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
in compliment to his active interest in edu- 
cational progress, by A S Barnes & OCo., 
New York. 


A Srrone Arm anp a Morner’s Bries 


sinc. By Elijah Kellogg, Boston; Lee & 
Shepard. 


In this story, the hero is no impossible 
charecter. He leaves home penniless and 
by modesty, courtesy, readiness to help 
people, and unflsnching toil, he become suo- 
cessful. The vezy opposite is protrayed in 
William Frost, who starts from the same 
town at avout the same time and with 
parental influence to aid him in making his 
way in the world; buthe returned in dis 
grace. The adventures which befall the 
two boys will greatly please young people, 
and those who have heard Mr. Kellogg's 
stories need no urging to take hold of a 
new one 


Rose Ouirron. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
New York; National Temperance Society. 
In telling the story of the life ofa young 
and lovely girl, the author has introduced 
a number of characters who directly and in- 
directly add interest to the heroine, Rose 
is a poor little waif; her parents are dead 
and she is cast among strangers. Here she 
finds her grandparents who had disowned 
their daughter when she married a poor 
artist. In the life of those around her the 
evils of drinking are drawn so that they are 
subordinate to the story, yet, make it a 
good temperance book. It is one of the best 
which has come from this publishing house. 
MAGAZINES. 

A paper of interest to lovers of Boz, en- 
titled “In London with Dickens,” will ap- 
pear in the March number of Scribner; it 
will give in a gossipy chronicle the results 
of the many trips made about London by 
the writer, Dr. E. B. Martin, in the iden- 
tification of locallies mentioned in the 
novelist’s pages. Illustrations drawn from 
nature by Mr. Vanderhoof, will be given 
representing ‘The most ancient part of 
Holborn,” Oourt-yard of the Marshalsea 
Prison, Jenny Wren’s house, Limehouse 
Hole, Mr. Tulkinghorn’s house, Chancery 
Lane, and the Inna of Court, which figure 
so frequently in Dickens. A second paper, 
by the same author and artist, and having 
a wider range, will svon appear under the 
title “In and Out of London with Dickens,” 

Readers of St. Nicholas who remember 
Mrs, Oliphant’s charming “ Windsor Castle 
Papers,” which appeared in that magazine 
two years ago, wiil welcome her stories of 
“ Lady Jane Grey,” and “Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” the first of which is to appear in the 
March St. Nicholas, illustrated with a fron- 
tispiece portrait, im antique setting. This 
number has also some ineresting recollec- 
tions of Adelina Patti. Years ago, it will 
be remembered, Patt: traveled through the 
United States with Ole Bull, and Maurice 
Strakosch, then the leading pianist of the 
day. The largest letters on the posters 
spelled out; “ Mademoiselle Adelina Patti, 
aged eleven years, The Wonderful Child 
Prima Donna!” Two little girls, in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, spent a never-to-be-for- 
gotten rainy day playing with the little 
lady, when she passed through Wilmington, 
and one of them now writes out the story 
of the day’s adventures. 


The February Atlantic opens with two 
chapters of Miss Phelps’s admirable serial 
story “ Friends ; a Duet,” which will make 
her admirers more numerous and enthusi- 
astic. William M. Rosseiti, in his second 
paper on “Wives ot the Poets,” tells 
briefly the story of the wives‘of La Fontaine, 
Moliere, Racine, Lessing, Burger, Goethe, 
Schiller and Heine. Richard T. Ely has an 
interesting account of the “German Co- 
operative Credit-Unions.” John Fiske 
asks “Who are the Aryans?” and then 
answers it ina way to secure the hearty 
thanks of those who have puzzled them- 
selves over the query. Major Ben. Perley 
Poore continues his authentic and enter- 
taining “Reminiscenes of Washington” 
with a capital paper on the Taylor Admin- 
istration. Richard Grant White returns to 


his English tour with an article entitled 
“In Londun Again.” . These essays are ad- 
mirably written, and are both entertaining 
and full of acute observation. Other essays, 
poems, stories, reviews of new books, a 
well-filled “‘ Contributors’ Club,” and a 
ph account of the books of the month, 
conclude an excellent number of this ster. 
ing magazine. 


Nowe are so seldom found alone and are 
8o soon tired of their own company as those 
coxcombs who are on the best terms with 











themselves, 


WANTED 


A > BN" TT S—To SELL this the a 7 Valuable 
Single Volume ever published. 


CARLETON’S CONDENSDED 


ENCYCLOPA-DIA., 


A Wor.p or KNowLEDGE, collected together in One Volume, comaining over 6, 
the B_» important potter? of interest in the worid. The most interesting and 


ERENCEE to 
useful pore ever yas A cov- 





ering almost the entire fleld of Learning. A \ar 


every Agent wi o takes tt. Sold only by subseription 


G. W. CARLET 


gen, ae k— ya = 


rge octavo v 
Price, $3). Just pubsished, auc now in its seventeenth, edition. THE ONLY ca oF es KIND. 
ose wishing to become Agents, adress tor Descriptive Circulars and extra terms. 


N & CU., Publishers, New York, City. 











Theodore Thomas, in an excellently writ- 
ten paper in the March Scribner, atter dis- 
cussing seme of the bad methods of musi- 

cal culture in this country, says: 

“T was once asked by a gentleman what 
he ought to do to make his children musical. 

He perhaps expected me to advise him to 
send the girls to Italy to study vocalization, 
and to set the boys to practicing the violin 
so many hours a day and studying har- 
mony. I tuld him to form for them a sing- 
ing class under the care of good teacher, 
that they might learn to use their vocal 
organs, to form a good tone, and to read 
music; alter they became old enough, to let 


*| them join a choral society, where, for two 


hours once a week, they could assist in 
singing good music; and above all, to 
afford the every opportunity of hearing 
good music of every kind, This gentleman 
knew nothing of music, but thought the 
advice ‘sounded like common sense,’” 

The Youth's Companion of Boston is a 
sprightly, entertaining paper, deservedly 
popula", and is, without exception, the best 
of its kind published in America, It is filled 
to overflowing with the choicest original 
matter, of so diversified a character that it 
never fails to interest, instruct and amuse, 
and is ‘welcomed in the household by young 
and old alike. It has been recently enlarged 
and is illustrated by our best artists, 

The Primary Teacher never lacks for 
valuable materials. 
teaching to young children. We commend 
its spirit, its thoroughness, and its fitness for 
the teachers ot our primary sct.ools. 

The Student—This is the title of a 
monthly journal devoted to the interests 
of education in the Society of Friends. It 
is a good journal, but why devoted to this 
particular society we cannot see. If it said 
“ Devoted to the interests of education and 
dedicated to all friends of education,” we 
should deem it more appropriate. 


The Arkansas School Journal is an ele- 
gantly printed magazine; in this respect 
equalling anything going out of this metro- 
polis. The publishing house that can do 
work like this understands its business, I+ 
is edited, and ably too, by Prof. J. R 
Weathers. We wish him success. It is 
proper to send the compliments of E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., to the Kellogg Publishing 
Co., of Little Rock. 


The Report of Supt. Peay, of Richmond, 
Va., for the years I878 and '79 is a very 
interesting one. Among other things we 
find that many pupils in the High Gram- 
mar and Primary Schools spelled 1,200 
words without missing one—this for both 
white and colored pupils is a very credit- 
able showing. Map Drawing too is very 
successfully pursued. 


First annual catalogue of Alpine Aca- 
demy Nettle Carrier, Tenn. We are deeply 
interested in the contents of this publica- 
tion, because the Vice-Principal is one of 
the most earnest men on the continent. 
Mr. J. M. Coulson deserves success in his 
work, and we believe he will attain it. 
The Academy is exceedingly flourishing. 

The Elmira (N, Y,) Manual of the Board 
of Education is the work of Supt. M. M. 


Merrell of that s < We deem it a very 
solid production. It contains rules, by laws 





and courses of study. 











It covers the field of 


Lany Mary Wortley Montagu observed, 
that in the whole course of her long and 
extensive travels she had found but two 
sorts ot people, men and women. This 
simple remark was founded on no small 
knowledge of human nature ; but we might 
add that even this distinction, narrow as it 
is, is now gradually disappearing, for some 
of our beaus are imitating the womea in 
everything that is little, and some of our wo- 
men are imitating the men in everything 
that is great. Miss Edgeworth and Madame 
de Stael have proved that there is no sex in 
style ; and Madame La Roche Jacquetine 
and the Duchess d’Angouleme have proved 
that there is also no sex in courage. Bar- 
baruus or refined, 1a rags or im ruffles, at 
St. Giles’ or St. James’, covered with the 
skins of quadrupeds or the costly entrails of 
an insect, we are in esscntials the same. 
We pursue the same goods and fly the same 
evils; we loathe and love, and hope and 
tear, from causes that differ little in them- 
selves but only in their circumstances and 
modifications. Hence it happens that the 
irony of Lucian, the discriminations of The- 
ophrastus, the strength of Juvenal and the 
wit or Horace are felt and relishe1 alike by 
those who have inhaled the clear air of the 
Parthenon, the skies of Italy or the fogs of 
Londen, and have been alike admired on the 
banks of the Meliesus, the Tiber or the 
‘Thames. A Scotch Highlander was taken 
prisoner by a tribe of Indians, his life was 
about to be sacrificed, when the chief adopt- 
ed him ashis son, They carried him into 
the interior ; he learned their language, as- 
sumed their habits, and became skillful in 
the use oftheir arms. After a season the 
same tribe began their route to join the 
French army, at that time opposed to the 
English. It was necessary to pass near to 
the English lines during the night. Very 
early in the morning and it was spring, the 
old chief roused the young Highlander from 
his repose ; he took him to an eminence , 
and pointed out to him the tents of his 
countrymen. The old man appeared to be 
dreadrully agi'ated and there was a keen 
restlessness in his eye. After a pause, “I 
lost,” said he, “my only son in the battle 
with your nation ; are you the only son of 
your father? and do you think that your 
father is yet alive ?” 

The young man replied, “Iam the only 
son of my father and I hope that my father 
is vet alive.” 

They stood close to a beautiful magnolia 
in full blossom. The prospect wes grand 
and enchanting and all its charms were 
crowned by the sun, which had fully emerg- 
ed from the horizon. The old chief, looking 
steadtastly at his companion, exclaimed, 
“Let thy heart rejoice at the beauty of the 
scene ; to me itis as the desert; but you 
are free ; return to your countrymen, revisit 
your father, that he may again rejoice when 
he sees the sun rise in the morning and the 
trees blossom in the spring !” 

—-~+—_*-~> @ .— _-—- 
Fees of Doctors. 

The tee of doctora is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at pres- 
ent. e believe the schedule for visits i8 
$3.00, which would tax a man confined to 
his bed for a year, and in need of a daily 
visit, over $1,000 a year for medical Aone 
ance alone! And one single bottle of Hop 
Bitters taken in time would save the $1, 
| and all the vear’s sickness — Post, 
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‘A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


scribed 300,000 packages. 


Se - ED 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone pre- 


It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insu ficient growth 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 
For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 





A sociat banquet was given at Toledo, * MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
last week, to Gen. James Eaton, United | CURATIVE 


States Commissioner of Education, it being | * 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his assump- ' CO UGH BALSA M. 





tion of the superintendency of the public | (f pravorabiy known and | 
i 

i ts consi y a Vi 

schools of that city. The guests consisted Fors, ON 2a8, Vicaltty | 


chiefly of the older citizens, who have been 
leaders in promoting the city’s growth in 
educatien as well as in commerce and manu- 
factur for the past twenty-five years and 
longer. Since that date the then-Superin- 

, : 7 EDIES. 
tendent Ea‘on has served in the sh ted = Warranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 
der General Grant, helped to organize and | Teélieve 

he Bre  B ided i Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
conduct the Freeman's Bureau, ai 0 Asthma, and all Alfections of the 
organizing a State system of public instruc - Throat and Lungs. 
tion in Tennessee under the new constitu Pay pv Ba Ry See 
j i i If you h ld, if light, a fail 
ton, eni-was its’ fret state superintendent | sgn neve boot. Hover en ctaes.fe ot. rs 
of schools, and has hel the commissioner- | often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 
ship of the National Bureau for more than Seren’ He bottle contame four times ae much as the Mo 
ten years, wherein he has gained for him- 
self not only a national, but a world-wide 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


EFFECTUAL OF REM- 























and successful administration of public most c@ ura tive 
affairs. — Nat. Journal of Education. 





The Pneumatic Dispatch. 
To accommodate the thousands of pat- 


rons of the telegraph in a great city like ty oftheboweieas nary gana, or who Te 
London, require such an army of boys at Tip patentee tonal s catia, without intom. 
every telegraph station, that confusion 

and delay would frequently result. The Ba ny Hy i cae Hop Bie 
pneumatic dispatch carries messages in Se geal tod or mieenenese in 
small felt-covered cases through tubes of Bb mag eave yourlife.tt 


iron or lead. When a message is to be | aetn 
sent, the operator who receives it folds the | ae ee od, AJ 


ane - cotie areaped 

paper, shuts it in a box, called a “‘ carrier, Gresien neciren, bas tho Fon on 

slips it into a tube, and makes a telegraph and HOPE” and no person or family 
should be without them, 


signal to the central office. The operator ae 
there exhausts the air from the tube by | [fj Piliegitennem us of opium tobecny anc 
machinery, and the carrier lands on his | for Dep Botiere Ce., 
desk. 

The “central office” is a distributing 
room, and the carrier is rapidly sent to the ' A. S. CLARK, 
operator whose business it is to transmit |! Nees" st or 37 Park Row, N. ¥. City. 


the message to its destination, which 
be some town in the far ae 7 our aan SECO HAND ScHOOL BOOKS 


country. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION 


THE SPELLING GAME, 


—OR 
WORD CONTEST. 








—_———_@q—_—___—_ 
Cold and Snow. 


The storm that broke on the eastern part | 
of the United States Dec. 28, will be long | 
remembered. The cold was intense, but 
it increased with the storm, until in some 
places in Maine it reached twenty degrees 
below zero ; few places north of the Poto-| _1,l,tcmowistged to be, the mot interesting and 
mac escaped without the biting cold of 10 | 488 valuable epvcaror of both old and young, uniting 


degrees below zero. the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 


may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
The snow blocked up the streets of New Authors or Bible names. The game may be bleed ty 


York and impeded travel, except on the = number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 


Elevated railroads. Extra horses were ee we ee 
The Illustrated Dictionary. 


employed on the street cars. The ships 











ONE OF THE said 
CHEAPEST AND MOST | f° 


urest and Best Medicine ever Made. | 
reputation, as a singularly wise, prudent, Acol of Hops, Buchu, Man- 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Arenue, New York. 


A 


0 aes 


GREAT OFFER! 











| < 
THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. : 
Size 32x2v Inche-. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 3°%x22 I-c*hes. 


Wo herewith extitas Shustretions two ble steel vi titled “The She 
Jera “al rP. R Morr's, GS peelgite ton These ¢xqu! pphaed of 


are uct wm the original steel pla many tho aol rill compare f: 

with oricinal proofs. They are printed on vy lish plat. paper, size 32x<2 inches. The New 
ae Ste — ae nl ty rotors to these enerevines, coearudes he py neties by 

saying: “ We h -nes ve that f. e engravings will rank w ese in real merit and fitness 

the walls of Christian homes.” 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


ie of these engravings has been » Dollars per pair. But, ha as large lot of 
these beautiful engravins at command—the result of Eee alee ) -* to give readers of 
th’s rublication o portunity to secure this pair of Charming Engravin: at one-fourth the 
regular price—viz., 50 cents, postpaid, carefully packed in a tube. Address all rs to 


W. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


* 
} “Indiapensable to ane saorary, Clergyman, Lawyer 
| Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all of any call 
O = & purssneten rnowteaye.” 
, | : 
CASH PAID | Be ; 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, | 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Ele- |A MERICAN REPRIN14, 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin | 


Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 





NINTH EDITION. 
This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 


description elaborate and exhaustive character to ali similar works, 
x The contributors are the most distinguished and ort inal 

Orders punctually thinkers and writers of the present and o' t. This 
by Mail attended to. This lesue is the ningh revision in a space of over 100 

Wii send to any part of the City or | years since its inception, and this reprint, s copy in every 


particular of the British edition, is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the An erican people. The articics 
are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity 
of matter In each volume is one ‘d greater per volume 


suburbs. 


than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates, 
The work contains thousands of Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, and is printed from entirely new type made ex- 
preasiy for it. It will be comprised in 21 tux | octavo 


volumes 10 of which are now ready, and the succeeding 





a were almost unmanage-| Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
©; the wind blew a gale, the snow! taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words 

covered the decks, and many poor sailors i ; 

sank into the icy Orthography, Pronunciations, and Definitions 


<P 5 according te the best English and 
These cold storms originate in the north American Sotcemeabenn... | 
and then diffuse themselves over a vast | ,, This book is 4 complet« epitome of valaable 


‘ tions and definitions of d t = and Foreign 
; ords, phrases and ressions, wi 
territory. Last year Europe experienced wee knareeh Cala te thes 


a very cold winter, but this year will be | #04 one Dictionary. Price © cents, ‘Postage pre | press 





a. end 
America’s turn. ws Address PROGRESS EUPLISHING £0. 
A Cross Baby. tionary on receipt 65 St, and &taampe taken” 





Nothing is so conducive to a man's re- 
maining a bachelor as s‘opping for one 
night at the house of a married friend and 
being kept awake for five or six hours by 
the erying of across baby. All cross and Seta - i 
crying babies need only Hop Bitters to strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRicEs, eatemt > 
make them well and smiling. Young man, | ™athtoall parts of the country. Send for full descrip 


remember this. — Traveller. Se ee ee 











25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
y 4 volumes will be issued at the rate of 3 a pp Price 


STATEN ISLAND 
| 7 , cleth binding, $5. So 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, | By ~ Specimen Pages apply to the Publishers. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., | J. M. STODDART & CO., 7% Chestnat St. Phila, 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. | BEST TERMS. 
1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Noith ACENTS WANTED. ~~ 


Branch Offices — } 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til- 
lery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's | . 
S- Dyed.” Goots eccived and seturned ty ex; 1 Shall publish in the course of a few 
. |weeks a PRIMARY COMPOSITION 
PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. | BOOK (24 pp.,) which has the highest 
endorsements from Col. Parker of Bos- 


eEPrErerereiar 
GET THE BEST. ton, and a large number of earnest 


The “Acme” Scheel Paper stands at the head. principals of Primary Schools in this 
It Is the most popular paper. lis soft, mild tints do not city and elsewhere. 
daasle the eye like white paper, and for Armnese it can- z : ‘ . 
It is designed to give the little ones 


not be equalled. 
ASTONISHING OFFER! a knowledge of how to talk on paper. 
T will send ont s meekage containing « fine pad,note/Tt will be printed on the celebrated 


Stn panes toe athe 2 eeete a aheot Beercies Book! «« Ace” Paper, and be wonderfully 
taking and cheap. 


Address, WH, F. KELLOGG, 
Trade supplied. S Fut Fee, 5. fF. W. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 








Something New for Young Pupils. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


BROWN’'S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES 








OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excellence of BROWN 3 GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
f School Grammars that have COME 1N COMPETI- 
TION WITH THEM, the y ave stendity ADVANCED 
IN PUBLIC FAVOR. rapicuous arrangement, 
accuracy of definition, tulinese of illustration, and com- 








prehensi veness oo ot pian, XPENSI VL UPI BED. ue 
ore probabl Y USED 
ons La Un a States than ANY OTHER veres on th 
su 


Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Bencesion k 
the City ol New York, held November 5th, 1879, Bro 
Series of English Grammais were adopted as text. 
om to be used in the Citv Schools. 

Ata Spec ial Meeting of the Board of Education ot the 
bs of Brooklyn, held Jane 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
11 Grammars were adopted as text-books to be | 
at the City Schools tora term of five years from | 
Ju'y ist, 1880. | 
De La Sus INSTITUTE, 

e 


cond St., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO., 

GENTLEMEN— We consider Brown's Series of Gram- 
mars excellent Text-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement of matter, clearness an«' brevity 
ot detinition and rules, in idjom&tic and other difficult 
constructions, and in the scientific character of the 
general plan, they are qaperey to any other English 
Soomenase before the public that have come under our | 
notice. 

They are used in all our schools throughout the 
Unitee States. Yours truly, 

BRO. PAULAIN, 
Viettor Bros. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR | 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. | 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The “* GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" a 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar | 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher ad 
affurd to be withous ap ee 


GANOT’S PH PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by 
Colored Plates and 844 Wood Cuts. 

The best elementary treatise on physica, eapoctmental 
and applied, that has appeared in she  Engiish | anguage. | 
1t is so written that any one poceeames knowledge ot 
elementary mathematics wi ble to read it with | 
ease. ofusely and elegantly tliustrated, partic- | 
ularly ton vthose co pertaining to modern instruments 
ot rese © most atiractive feature of the book, 
which, tell jteene into the discussion of every subject 
is the fact that itis written up to the times, and it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ tresh food " | 
which they could @ot otherwise obtain without great 


ex: 
Deed as the Text-Book in the principal Colleges in the 
Iniced States 

° Very favorable terma for Introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. |i 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCAIE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. School en Os of o- U.S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive ‘Arithmetics.— 

Milme’s Elements of Al 

















ret Lessons in Philology. 
Gaiman PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. _ 


E, CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK®S’ CLAS.ICS. 

COPPEE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE’S ASTRONOMY. 

ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 


CROOK'S & SHEM’'S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


HAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 
For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 




















PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 5 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S Now Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S Now U. S. History. 4d 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | ** “unseat St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 





| suggestions o 
, 8OR8. 


COMPLETE SERIES UF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
VERSAL na $10. 
UNIVERSAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC Dt IONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. 
‘oan. 

cont HENSIVE. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
roan. 

ay EL. EMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


mo. Half roa 
PRIMARY DICTION Y. Mlustrated. 16mo. Walt 
ONARY. Illustrated. 2%4mo. Cloth, 8 6 


POCKET DICT 
: roan, flexible w ct ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Mor special alds to A a addition toa wey 
fall and 4d ocabulary, make W 
cester’ 's, in the Spinion of our most distinguished ‘educs- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
15& 717 Market-st., Philadelphia 


TENTH] CHURCH’S (YEAR. 


:|MUSICAL VISITOR 


—I8 THE— 


MOST POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
(@ BECAUSE.) 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur 
and Professional, whether Singer, 
Pianist, or Student. 


Its 82 large pa es are filled nou with the practical 

prominent musical writers—music les- | 
hints for singers, and discussions of methods of 
The lighter sketches, stories, and 











teaching. 
correspondence are bright and original, and the musical 
news fulliandfresh. The music pages give five to ten) 
pleces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a year's | 
sabscription. In addition every subscriber receives 
tree the choice of 


ll Elegant Premium Volumes. | 


The cost, in sheet form, of the musicin the Visitor 
and Premium would be about 820. 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 


t" Mention grade of music preferred, and ppm . 
a 4 or instrumental, and we will know whi, 
mium to send. Send fame for specimen Visitor 
and particulars of premi ums. 


\John Church & Co., 
Nov A tw vors,” GINGINNATI, 0 


FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS. 





|MIGNON. N, aad? Rake damon | 


opera first became known in Paris, where {t slowly but | j 
surely worked its way to permanent distinction, — ~ has 

| become one of the standards. It is very full, occupies 405 

| pages, and jurnishes to the purchaser quite a library of 
music ot a high order. 


AID A ($2.) Grand 0 Opera by VERDI. Com- | 
feaee in the finest instance tor Lgl = 
of Egypt, and t eaves - that ancient kingdom 

also the scene of the story is laid. The strange life o of 


' s tten ages comes be 4 us, and is made vivid by fas 


ling music of one of the most brilliant of composers. 


CARMEN. p> Opera, introducing ™ 


we G panigh Co Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a Torreador and 
Contraband Traders. We are in contact with | 
Biaarre ways and incidents of the Manish’ Peninsula, | 
brights music is quite in consonance with the prevailing 
brightness. 


mr > 
MEFISTOFELE, Meiwctdieisthetrae, 
according to Goethe, wh is closely fol 
ca throughout. A daring composition romantic and 
weird, and now widely given and pr 


FATINITZA. ($2.) “By F. von SUPPE, 


whose music is most taking, 
and who introduces us, in a free and easy and humorous 
way. to Russians and Turks during the war. Very 
popular. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


ose of the same kind are of en pome ener and the 
tollowing colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, But” 


Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 


Their increasing sale attests their merits. 
A key of answers accompanies ont. 
Price per set of 1000 aifferent problems card. 

board in ten colors with full key of anowers, Il pont. 

paid, one dollar. You will tke 


Address A. C,. MASON, Jacksonville, Il. 





($2.) By GEORGES BIZET. 

















——— 0: —— 


5,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surround! depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. T. 
Stewart's beantiful Garden City, ‘Lone ieland W 
York State, only 22 ralles trom New York city, ~ ty, price $50 


the healthtet and wealthiest 
-J.,) the great man’ ity 


maerekiy Dagens of Bs per Lot, prices 


Call or send stamp for circulars to 





Je SRERSPREANE 7D TEALE: Er 


233 Union Square, Room 5, New Yorn es 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 


Extraordinary Inducements :: 





ETROLEUM JELLY ss 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 
CIANS of EUROPE and AMERICA. 
The most Valuable 


Family Remedy 
known. 





ps, 
are superior to any similar one, 
CATARRH, HEMORRHOIDS, Etc. Also for} YASELINE CONFECTIONS. 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Croup and Diphtheria, etc | An agreeable form of tak- 
S@Try them. 25 and 50 cent sizes of all our goods, | ing Vaseline internally. 
GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. bee A BOX 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPosiTION, COLGATE &CO.,N.Y. 


LOTTS 




















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, an¢ Lads, {70, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc,, furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. © | HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
J. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 





POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


—FOR— 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ROWS BSE FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 





LL DEALERg 


> So ESTERBROOK&CO 
5b 


TEEL PEN Mil adss, 


DEV AOKKOERCE 28 SORIA. SAMPLES AND PRicEs oy apeicaTioN 


WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


Educational 
Headquarters. 


E. Le. KELLOGG & CoO. 
21 Park Place, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kelloge’s School Management, 








American Sched Mottoes. 


—_o——_ 

Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 

fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 

printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors: 

salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school: 
room. 


1. we Fear ot the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reve: pise Meanness. Cultivate weed Manners. 
3 Ail I Misspent Time will one Day 


be Re- 
Price, $1.00. verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Fruthfulness, 
ergy It 
This is a capital volume tor the practical teacher. Honesty, | K aeons, = can } —¥ — 4 1s 4 


e+ Reverse : Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
_— a Duty. 7 {Occupation prevents 


Reverse Speak, Truth, the Whole 
oy i put the Srrath. 





THEY ALSO PUBLISH 
There 1s always 


’ H ean Up-s Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
The Teachers’ Institute, | jgatoer. “hon oatstest me. Senet: Rive as 
Price, 81.00. Avoid them. ming, Smo Hard 8 Study is the Price ot Learn 


Reve unto others as you 
would have others do unto 


aper is a complete one wiepeniia for the teach- 
ers nit will @ louble his pow: d f. DeGraft says: “a | sist Temptation Acquire to Tou, ‘f bite Heverse, Tos The 
single enumber is worth the price for & year. Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci- 
cerumo ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Hi —_ Value 
10. There = no 


a clear a gg od and a good Name. 
They have also all kinds of phen nagt o om red y 8 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, [Etiredeeeste wee ee 
MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- | verse: Avoid that at which you bisme in ethers. 
BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 


These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
fluence. 
ts varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsom: 
ulustrations at high itera: terary character make it just 
rthe , 








Sent post-paid for $1.10, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N.Y; 





the_pa: . 
HOME AND FAMLIY. VICK’S 
xref Sepang in ntorndonn Sy Scboc || TLLUSTRATED FLORA GUIDE 


best of help 
Lesson For i281 jo on Elesap 


ate, ana 80d Sob"fae om 
Beser pions ons 0 of orate ne beet egetadies, 


Only 10. conte. In se eagiish 
or German. ont y va Oeitertacds order seeds deduct the 


10 cents. 
rene Ss S are the best in the world. The 
i tell ho eho tery thea 


pick s Rloerp ane 0 


It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is lz Colored F 
ablished in the interest of any individual. 
Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is onl. 
$2.50. Radress , — od 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





paper yn sD ie ae pit cen 

e . ere pus Co! Sb Sia e your ae sy cuunber auf many, #2 as 

umbers sent for 0c 10 ah on 3 copies Sie 

THE SCIENCE OF E:LOCUTION, | esc" “SASS Carns 





MAY BE ADDEESSED aT 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Y 
an ork Mailing Agen. 











57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





UNTIL FEB. 1at, '1881. 
' $510 B20 yases.t en 
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w@ seacee 


Se $86. fprecerrece 
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